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Foreword 


The Institute is happy to bring out this report of a survey of 
educational administration in Sikkim. This publication belongs to a 
series of such reports which are being brought out by NIEPA as a part 
of the Second All India Survey of Educational Administration covering 
all the states and union territories in the country. 

The National Policy on Education accords a high priority to the 
need for overhauling the system of planning and management of 
education, To bring about the required changes in the system, it is first 
necessary to know how it is working at present. Accordingly, the 
survey report covers various aspects of educational administration in 
Sikkim in a comprehensive manner. Apart from furnishing general 
information about the state and indicating the legal basis of education, 
the report provides a brief description of educational policies and 
programmes, organisation and administration of education, the role of 
non-government agencies and local bodies, personnel management, 
financial management, information system, processes of educational 
planning, inspection and supervision and academic support system. The 
report also contains interesting activity profiles of inspecting officers 
and heads of institutions which could help in designing more tangible 
pre-service and in-service programmes for these educational 
functionaries. There is also a discussion on the current issues and 
problems faced in the management of education as well as an 
indication of the prospects for future development. 

Detailed data on the size, efficiency and performance of 
educational administration in a state or union territory are not readily 
available. The Survey attempts to bridge this gap in information. The 
indicators of educational development included in the report give a 
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comparative picture of the state and the overall national position at 
different points of time. 

On behalf of the Institute, I would like to express my sincere 
appreciation of the work put in by the project team, particularly 
Shri Baldev Mahajan, Project Director and formerly Joint Director, 
NIEPA, and Late Shri M.M. Kapoor, who worked as Project Director 
and Senior Fellow and Head, Sub-National Systems Unit of the 
Institute, upto 11th December, 1993. While the credit for preparing the 
preliminary report of the Survey goes to the project team at the state 
level under the direction of Shri D.C. Agnihotri, former Director of 
Education, the major responsibility for finalising the report was 
undertaken by Dr. Srilekha Majumdar at NIEPA. I am most thankful to 
the members of the National Advisory Committee of the Survey for the 
expert advice and guidance at all stages of the project We аге 
particularly grateful to the Government of Sikkim for their willing 
cooperation in providing the basic material for this survey and bringing 
out the report. 

I hope this survey report will serve the needs of educational 
planners, administrators and policy makers as well as students, teachers 
and researchers. 


KULDEEP MATHUR 

Director 

National Institute of 
New Delhi Educational Planning and 
December 1994 Administration 


Preface 


The first National Survey of Educational Administration conducted 
by the National Institute of Educational Planning and Administration in 
1973 was a pioneering attempt to study the organisation and 
administration of education in all the states and union territories. The 
Second Survey now seeks to provide an elaborate picture of 
educational administration in general and school education in 
particular, with special reference to its structure, organisation, 
processes, functions as well as challenges and innovative tasks 
confronting the system and its growth over the years. 

Primary data were procured through a field study conducted with 
the help of a set of structured tools. A vast variety of secondary sources 
such as the central and state government documents, non-governmental 
publications, census reports, state budgets, plan proposals, educational 
research studies, etc., proved useful for the analysis of the state 
education system in a national perspective. 

This study is an outcome of the collaborative efforts of the 
Education Department of Sikkim and NIEPA. The findings, 
interpretations.and conclusions are of course those of the authors, and 
need not necessarily be attributed to the Institute or the state 
government. We would like to take this opportunity 10 express our 
gratitude to the authorities of the state, especially Shri S.W. Tenzing 
Education Secretary, Shri Tashi Tobden (former Education Secretary), 
Shri Alok Rawat, Additional Education Secretary, Shri Tshering 
Bhutia, Director of Education, and Shri M.C. Mathur (former Director 
of Education) for guiding the survey work in the state; to Shri G.B. 
Niraula, Assistant Director, Educational Technology for conducting the 
Survey, compilation and coding of responses; to Ms. Diki Topden for 
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her help in writing the report and to the whole team of personnel at 
district, block and institutional levels for their active cooperation in the 
successful completion of this work. 

We are most grateful to the members of the State and the 
National Advisory Committees for their expert guidance as also to 
Prof. Kuldeep Mathur, Director, NIEPA and Prof. Satya Bhushan, 
(Former Director, NIEPA) for their support and ecouragement extended 
to us so generously. We are equally thankful to Dr. P.D. Shukla, Dr. 
T.N. Dhar, Dr. R.P. Singhal and Shri J.A. Kalyanakrishnan for their 
valuable advice during various stages of the Survey, including the 
finalisation of its reports. 

We would like to place on record our sincere gratitude to late Shri 
M.M. Kapoor, former Project Director, for pioneering a project of this 
magnitude and for providing guidance and direction to the Project 
Team upto December 11, 1993. Thanks are due to the other members 
of the Project Team at NIEPA for their sincere cooperation in bringing 
out this report and especially to Dr. J.C. Goyal for co-ordination of the 
project. We are thankful to Ms. Nirmal Malhotra, Librarian and 
Shri N.D. Kandpal, Documentation Officer at NIEPA for their valuable 
help. We thank Shri P.N. Tyagi, Cartographer, NIEPA for his valuable 
assistance in cartographic work of this report. We also wish to extend 
our thanks to Dr. D.N. Khosla for going through the manuscript, Shri 
A.K. Sinha for helping in the preparation of the indicators of 
educational development, Shri V.N. Alok and Shri Bharat Bhushan, 
Project Assistants (upto February, 1992), Ms. Shashi Solanki, Ms. 
Savita Chadha and Shri Sanjay Sharma for word processing, as also to 
a number of other persons for rendering administrative, secretarial, 
computer and reprographic assistance. Thanks are also due to Shri 
M.M. Ajwani, Assistant Publication Officer, NIEPA for his assistance 
in the publication of the book. 


New Delhi BALDEV MAHAJAN 
December 1994 SRILEKHA MAJUMDAR 
D.C. AGNIHOTRI 
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Chapter 1 


Introduction 


Objectives of the Survey 

The National Institute of Educational Planning апа 
Administration (NIEPA) conducted the First All India Survey of 
Educational Administration in 1973-74. During the intervening 
period of nearly twenty years, modifications in organisational 
structure and administrative practices as well as adoption of new 
policies and programmes subsequent to the implementation of the 
National Policy on Education and Programme of Action (1986), and 
reports submitted by state-level education commissions, committees, 
eic., have brought about many changes in the educational scene. It is 
necessary to see the implication of these changes on educational 
administration. Consequently it was decided to conduct the Second 
All India Survey of Educational Administration with the following 
principal objectives: (a) to understand the present status of 
educational administration in terms of structures, systems and 
processes at various levels; (b) to study the experiments, innovations 
and changes; and (c) to identify major issues and future tasks of 
educational planning and management. 


Scope and Coverage 

The Survey covers the organisational set-up, role, functions and 
activities of the Education Department at the secretariat, directorate 
and inspectorate levels; educational institutions under different 
managements; and departments other than the Education Department. 
It addresses itself primarily to the administration of school education. 
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Consequently, technical, professional and higher education have not 
been discussed at length—although there are occasional references to 
these. 

A. useful feature of the Survey relates to the preparation and 
presentation of activity profiles of different educational management 
personnel like the district/block/education officers and heads of 
institutions. A select bibliography in respect of studies conducted and 
books on educational administration referred to in the report is 
included in the Appendix. Primary data for the Survey pertain to the 
year 1990-91 and those taken from the Secondary sources are the 
latest available. 


Methodology А 


The methodology of the Survey included collection of informa- 
tion from the State Education Department, its different directorates 
and divisional, regional, district, block and institutional level organi- 
sations on the basis of a representative sample. Other secondary 
Sources were also tapped for this purpose. 


Sample 


A framework was designed to select a sample by multi-stage, 
purposive sampling technique covering at least 10 per cent of the 
total number of districts adequately representing each state/union ter- 
ritory of the country. However, considering the time and feasibility 
aspects, only one out of every fifteen districts in each state/union 
territory was selected on the basis of it being the most representative 
and from each district thus selected, two representative blocks or sub- 
educational districts, that is, one rural and the other urban, were taken 
up for the study. Similarly, a representative sample of schools of 
different types was selected from each of the sampled sub-educa- 
tional district/block/division/region/circle, if such unit(s) existed in 
the state/union territory concerned. 

In Sikkim, the district of East Sikkim was taken up for the 
purpose of the Survey, from which 68 schools at various levels and 
under different management and belonging to both urban and rural 
areas, were randomly selected as per details given in Table 1.1, 
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Tools 


Educational Administration in Sikkim 


Three types of questionnaires were constructed and used for data 
collection. These are: 


l. 


State Level Questionnaire (SLQ) designed to collect 
information from primary sources namely, Education 
Department, directorates and other concerned officials; 

Area Level Questionnaire (ALQ) to elicit information on the 
organisation and administration of education at the divi- 
sional, regional, district, block or circle levels and from 
officers in charge of the area; and 

Institutional Level Questionnaire(ILQ) to collect informa- 
tion from institutions and their heads. 


Apart from data collected by means of these questionnaires, 
supplementary information was also collected at the national, state 
and area levels from: 


secondary sources like government publications, legislative 
documents, codes, rules and regulations, ordinances, state 
plans, budgets and statistical publications; 

interviews and discussions with officers holding different 
hierarchical positions at various levels as well as heads and 
teachers of institutions; 

discussions on related issues and problems in meetings, 
workshops and seminars at national, state, district and 
grassroot levels; and 

select literature on educational organization and manage- 
ment published by various agencies. 


Advisory Committees 


The project design provided for the constitution of National and 
State Advisory Committees (Appendix-I) to guide and advise the 
national and state-level project team on matters pertaining to the 


Survey. 


Preliminary work on this report was done at the state level. It 
was revised and finalised at NIEPA, in consultation with experts and 
state authorities, according to a common format to facilitate inter- 
state comparison. 
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Problems and Difficulties 

Any survey of this kind is usually confronted with a set of 
problems and difficulties. In case of the Survey in Sikkim, the 
problems encountered were as follows: (а) since there аге only 
composite schools and no primary and upper primary schools in the 
urban areas covered by the Survey, the sample was not truly 
representative; (b) majority of the government schools are co- 
educational ones; of the two girls’ schools, only one was included in 
the sample; and (c) a large number of heads of schools were not fully 
aware of the financial and administrative powers delegated to them. 
All these problems have caused a few gaps in the relevant 
information. 


Chapter 2 


The State 


Sikkim is a small and relatively young state with an eventful 
past. Until the early seventies, it was an independent kingdom ruled 
by the *Chogyals'. In 1974, with the 35th amendment of the Indian 
Constitution, Sikkim became an ‘associate’ state of India. In May 
1975, with the 36th amendment of the Indian Constitution, Sikkim 
formally became the twenty-second state of the Indian Union under 
the administration of a governor. This integration heralded peace, 
stability and a new era of development for the state. 


Geographical Features 


The state forms a narrow tract in the south-eastern part of the 
Himalayas and is considered geographically to be the main gateway 
across the mighty mountains. It has an area of 7090 sq.kms 
comprising a length of about 112.70 kms from north to south and a 
width of about 64.40 kms from east to west. It is wedged between 
Nepal on the west, Bhutan on the east, Tibet on the north and the 
Darjeeling district of West Bengal on the south. 

The mountainous state has a number of tugged peaks, valleys 
and deep gorges. Down these, dash swift glacial streams and rivers 
which originate in the lakes and glaciers of the Singalila Range on 
the west and the Chola Range on the east. The two main rivers of 
Sikkim are Tista and Rangit. The region is composed of metamorphic 
rocks, rich in mineral deposits like copper, dolomite, graphite, 
silimanite and marble. Granite is found in the higher areas and coal in 
the western and southern parts. 
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Due to the ridges and spurs of varying altitudes ranging from 300 
metres to 8,590 metres, there is an endless variation in the climate of 
Sikkim. Below 1,000 metres, the climate is sub-tropical with hot and 
humid summers and warm winters; above 1,800 metres it is more 
temperate with warm summers and cool winters but areas above 
3,500 metres are arctic cold. As a result of its location on the 
windward flank of the Himalayas and on the direct path of the south- 
west monsoons, its annual rainfall is quite heavy varying from 3,000 
to 3,500 millimetres during the monsoon months of June to October 

The variety of its climate and the heavy rainfall favour dense and 
luxuriant vegetation. A large array of flowering plants and shrubs 
grow in Sikkim besides forest trees of different climatic types. On the 
trees, various kinds of orchids grow adding colour to the temperate 
forests. Sikkim also has numerous species of rhododendrons, varying 
in size and hue. Vegetation, however, totally disappears above the 
height of 5,000 metres, depending on exposure and proximity to the 
snow peaks and glaciers. 

Along with this exotic flora, Sikkim has a variety of rich fauna 
consisting of rare animals, butterflies, insects and reptiles which find 
shelter in the snowy regions, lush green valleys and dense forests. Its 
splendid forest canopy forms a natural sanctuary for myriads of birds 
ranging from the gigantic hammergeyer to the diminutive flower 
pecker, and from the common crow to the rare bay owl. However, the 
best known is the gaudy blood pheasant, which is the ‘State Bird’ of 
Sikkim’. 

Administrative Structure 


Sikkim, as shown in Figure 2.2, is divided into four 
administrative districts namely, the East District with its headquaters 
at Gangtok, the capital of Sikkim; the West, North and South 
Districts with centres at Gayalshing, Mangan and Namchi, 
respectively, each under the control of a district collector. In addition 
to these four revenue districts, there are four sub-divisional offices at 
Chungthang, Pakyong, Soreng and Ravongla. 

The promotion of local self-government has also made 
considerable headway with the working of a two-tier panchayat 
system, namely, the zilla panchayat at the district and the gram- 
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panchayat at the village levels. During the Seventh Plan, the gram 
panchayats were reorganised. Now each gram panchayat is composed 
of a number of wards, a ward being co-terminus with a revenue 
block. The state has 414 inhabited revenue blocks and 26 uninhabited 
forest areas. All the revenue blocks are covered by panchayat units. 

Elections to the panchayats are held every five years in accor- 
dance with the Panchayat Act of 1982. The elected office bearers of 
the gram panchayat are known as ‘sabhapati’ and ‘upsabhapati’; 
“засһіуа adhakshya’ and ‘upadhakshya’ are the zilla panchayat mem- 
bers. They are indirectly elected from amongst the elected members 
of the panchayat units. All the ‘sabhapatis’ of the gram panchayat are 
also members of the zilla panchayat and have voting powers. The 
local elected members of the state assembly are also members of the 
zilla panchayat but they do not have voting rights. 

The panchayat units of Lachen and Lachung in North Sikkim 
have a traditional village-level body known as ‘Dzumsas’ which 
annually elects two representatives, designated as *pipons'. 

To implement the development schemes, each gram panchayat 
unit is allotted an annual fund up to Rs.10,000/- and 10 per cent of 
the land revenue plus the entire house tax collection within its 
jurisdiction. Greater financial assistance to each gram panchayat is 
being proposed. A scheme to establish zilla panchayat institutions in 
the four districts is also being considered. 


Demographic Profile 


According to the 1991 Census, the population of Sikkim is 
406,457 of which the number of females is 190,030. For every 1,000 
males, there are 878 females. In terms of the total population, Sikkim 
is one of the smallest states of the country; its sex ratio is lower than 
the national average of 927 females per 1,000 males. In 1991, the 
density of population per sq. km. was 57 as against 45 in 1981, which 
indicates a rise in population. However, compared to the rise in the 
state population during 1971-81 when the population growth rate was 
50.77, it was as low as 28.47 against the decennial national growth 
rate figure of 23.85 during the decade 1981-91. 
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Among the districts, though in 1971-81 North District recorded 
the highest growth rate, in 1981-91 its growth rate was the lowest 
being 17.72, while that of South District was the highest being 30.96. 
In general, the decennial growth rate of population in the state 
Showed a downward trend. Details of the population, sex ratio, 
density and decennial growth rate are given in Table 2.1 

A. district-wise comparison of the rural and urban population 
revealed that in the North and South Districts 97 per cent of the 
population is rural. In the East and West Districts, the percentage of 
rural population is 82 and 98, respectively. The capital Gangtok 
which is in the East District, has a total population of 25,024 which is 
only 14 per cent of the district population and even below 10 per cent 
of the total state population. 

In the state, the number of literates according to the 1991 Census 
is 190,000. Of this, 38 per cent are females. An analysis: of the 
literacy position in the districts shows that the East District has the 
highest literacy percentage of 65, while the West District has the 
lowest percentage of 45.6. Female literacy of 55.6 per cent is also the 
highest in the East District. It is, however, lower than the state 
average. 

The rates of birth and death in the state during the period 1984 to 
1989 are shown in Table 2.2. 


Table 2.2 
Birth and Death Rate (1984 - 1989) 


Year Annual Rate Per 1,000 Population 
Birth Death 

Total Urban Rural Total Urban Rural 
1984 31.7 20.6 34.1 10.2 5.0 11.3 
1985 33.1 24.2 354 10.7 62 11.7 
1986 32.1 24.4 33.8 17 6.1 12.9 
1987 33.3 272 34.6 10.3 5.4 114 
1988 32.8 25.0 35.8 10.1 255 11.1 
1989 31.4 24.5 32.8 9.1 43 10.1 


Source: Registrar General, India, Sample Registration System. 
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Socio-cultural Characteristics 


The earliest settlers in Sikkim were the Lepchas. They are of 
Mongolian origin and call themselves ‘Rong Kum’ meaning children 
of Mother Nature. The Bhotia herdsmen, also of Mongolian origin, 
came down from Tibet in search of greener pastures and mingled 
with the locals. It is said that the Chogyals of Sikkim are originally 
Bhotias. Much later, the Nepalis also came and started living here. 

The Lepchas who are generally concentrated around D'zongu, a 
remote region in north-central Sikkim, are fair, of medium height and 
have Mongoloid features. These nature-loving people cling to their 
own customs and traditions, they have their own language and script 
and even their own traditional attire. Their women wear long gowns 
known as ‘dhumvuns’, the men wear knee-length coats called 
*dumpras' over their pyjamas. These coats are usually made of cloth 
woven by the Lepchas themselves who are skilled bamboo and cane 
weavers. They have a very cohesive society with a healthy social 
outlook based on an awareness of the needs of the individual, family 
and society. In the villages, the whole community takes care to 
protect a member from going astray, and each one feels that he is 
responsible to the community for leading a virtuous and good life. 
They still have their own gods though they have been converted 10 
Buddhism by the Lamas. They also believe in demons. The Lamas 
who sought asylum in the southern slopes of the Himalayas have - 
retained their Tibetan culture in its pristine form. They perform the 
Buddhist rites, while in the forests the traditional sacrificial rites are 
also conducted. Life in a village centres around the monastery. 

The tall, big-built and hardworking Bhotias, though found 
throughout the state, are mainly concentrated around the high regions 
of the north. They are good traders and herdsmen. They like wearing 
colourful clothes. The men wear ‘kho’, which resembles a Japanese 
‘kimono’, Their women wear ‘baku’. Coloured knee-length leather or 
cloth boots form an important accessory. Women enjoy an equal 
social status with men. Their views and opinions on house-hold 
matters are respected and they are free to enter business. 

The Bhotias are peace-loving people and are hospitable in 
nature. They are very fond of music and dance. Being devout 
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Buddhists, religion is an integral part of their life. Their settlements 
are usually found clustered around a monastery, which serves as the 
nucleus of their social life. The monasteries, with their typical 
architecture, vivid murals and frescos, are the custodians of their 
traditional art and crafts, and also serve as centres of learning. Here, 
novices are initiated and are imparted religious training. Their 
monasteries are also centres of colourful religious festivals. A grand 
festival celebrated with great gaiety by all the Bhotias is ‘Losoong’ 
or ‘Sonam Losar’, the SiKkimese New Year. A prominent part of this 
festival is the archery competition. In Sikkim, the oldest monastery is 
Dubdi. Pemayangtse and Rumtek are also well known monasteries. 

Considered broadly, every aspect of the Bhotia culture still 
maintains its Tibetan heritage. The Script is similar to the Tibetan 
one, so also is the language. A unique feature of Bhotia life and 
culture is their calendar which is almost like that of the Tibetans. 

Nepalese, the third ethnic group, constitute almost three-fourth 
of the total population and are concentrated around the state's fertile 
river valleys and hilly slopes. They are seasoned cultivators who 
introduced terrace cultivation in Sikkim. The Nepalese culture, on the 
whole, is predominantly Hindu in character and the caste System is 
still prevalent. Two of their important festivals are ‘Dasain’ and 
"Tyohor'. 

Though these three separate groups take their own courses, the 
synthesis of culture, to a certain degree, is conspicuous—Sikkim has 
already taken pride of place in the composite cultural stream of India. 


Economic Features 


Even prior to its integration with the Indian Union, Sikkim had 
opted for planned economic development under Indian auspices. 
Accordingly, with the help of Indian experts, its First Seven-Year 
Plan for the period 1954-61 was prepared with an outlay of 2.5 crore 
of rupees, totally financed by the Government of India. Similarly, its 
second plan for the period 1961-66 conformed to the Indian pattern 
with an outlay a Rs.6.5 crores wholly financed by the Government of 
India. Its third plan for the period 1967-71 had an outlay of 
Rs.10 crores. These three plans had already built the necessary 
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infrastructure for economic reconstruction by the seventies, while its 
integration led to an overall increase in its economic activities. 

The state is essentially rural and about 90 per cent of its 
population is rural. A sizeable portion of this rural population is 
engaged in agricultural pursuits. Sikkim primarily has an agricultural 
economy, even though acreage under crops is small comprising only 
about 89,200 hectares. Though the economic return of agriculture on 
the steep, terraced slopes is small it is well established as compared 
to other states of the north-eastern hills. 

Due to frequent landslides and the rugged topography of the 
state, irrigation facilities are poor and agriculture depends on the 
monsoon rains. ‘Terrace cultivation’ is normally practised. The main 
crops grown are paddy, maize, millet, wheat, barley, potato and 
buckwheat. In certain mountain areas, where it is not possible to 
grow rice, other crops are grown. In the southern parts of the region 
too where the climate is warm enough for rice cultivation, terrace 
farming is practised. A fine variety of rice, much in demand in the 
plains, is also grown. For this reason, the Tibetans used to call this 
region ‘the rice valley’. 

Different kinds of fruits and vegetables are also raised. Lacher 
and Lachung valleys are suitable for apple cultivation, and there are 
many orchards in this area. Sikkim was once considered to be 
unsuitable for the cultivation of tea; but with advancement in 
scientific and agricultural researches, tea is also being grown in the 
state now. Cardamom is the traditional cash crop which earns 
valuable foreign exchange. The Cardamom Board of India has 
established a regional office in the state to help and guide local 
efforts. 

The Sikkimese are.also engaged in cattle rearing and poultry 
farming. Cattle rearing is practised in the higher mountain valleys. In 
the extreme north, sheep and yaks are raised. In the south, cattle and 
poultry are kept by the farmers for milk and manure which аге 
important sources of subsidiary income for them. 

Besides agriculture, industry and tourism are also integral parts 
of the state's economy. Some industrial projects have been taken up 
to boost agriculture. In Singtain, а government-owned fruit 
preservation factory has been started. This has all the modem 
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facilities to preserve and can the surplus fruits and vegetables which 
the farmers find difficult to market in seasons of abundant 
production. In the field of industry, considerable success has been 
achieved due to the efforts of the Directorate of Industries as well as 
Ше Sikkim Industrial Development and Investment Corporation 
established in 1976 and 1977, respectively. The corporation carries 
out the dual functions of a State Industrial Development Corporation 
and a State Financial Corporation. An Industrial Training Institute 
has been set up at Rangpo to impart to the local youth training in 
draftsmanship, motor mechanics, wiring work, plumbing, welding, 
cutting and tailoring. 

To further accelerate industrial progress, District Industrial 
Centres at Gangtok and Jorethang were set up under centrally 
sponsored schemes to provide support to the local artisans and small 
scale industrial units at grassroot level. The setting up of a bamboo 
processing unit at Jorethang aims at utilising cane and bamboo 
resources, generating market for bamboo and encouraging bamboo 
plantation on the hill slopes to prevent soil erosion. 

The state at present has a number of medium scale industries 
which provide employment to a large number of people. The most 
lucrative industry is the tea industry. The region around Temi which 
is the main centre for tea, is expected to be extended in terms of area 
during the Eighth Plan period. The tea produced, being of excellent 
quality, fetches remunerative prices at the Calcutta auctions. 

The promotion of traditional arts and crafts is also an important 
part of industrial development. The Directorate of Handicrafts and 
Handlooms, established in 1957, specialises in enhancing traditional 
skills like carpet weaving, thanka painting, wood carving, bamboo 
work and toy making. Special stress is proposed on consolidating 
these activities during the Eighth Plan period, with emphasis on 
improvement of technology to bring about substantial rise in 
productivity and quality. The formation of a Tourist Development 
Corporation during the Eighth Plan period is being considered to take 
on the management of various lodges, restaurants and transport 
operations on a commercial basis. 

In a hilly region like Sikkim, communication and transport 
problems tend to impede integrated economic development. There 
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are no railways in the state. It is connected by a highway to Siliguri 
in West Bengal which has railway links with the rest of the country. 
The highway cannot be used during monsoons as it frequently gets 
blocked by landslides. 

The entire state is, however, quite well connected by a network 
of roads. All the district headquarters are connected to Gangtok by 
good motorable roads. Traffic along these roads is regular and 
facilitates the movement of forest produce, fruits, vegetables, etc., in 
the state. 

Another indispensable infrastructural facility for economic 
growth is the production and distribution of electricity. Sikkim's 
perennial streams make them important sources of hydro-electric 
power. Rongnichu Hydel Project is a source of power for Gangtok. A 
micro hydel project at Мапш provides power to Mangan and the 
surrounding villages in the North District; the-Rohtook micro hydel 
project and the Rimibi micro hydel project provide power to western 
Sikkim. 


Education System 

The educational structure in Sikkim is not much different from 
that in other states of India. Sikkim has four distinct stages in school 
education. These are the primary (I-V), upper primary or middle, 
commonly known as junior high (УІ-ҮШ), secondary (IX-X) and 
senior secondary (XI-XII) stages. Prior to the primary stage, there is 
the pre-primary stage. The age of entry to the pre-primary stage is 4+ 
and to the primary stage, 5+. The age of entry into various stages of 
school and beyond, is shown in Figure 2.3. All government schools 
are affiliated to the Central Board of Secondary Education, Delhi. 

The medium of instruction in these schools is English. Right 
from the primary stage, English is taught as the first language. One of 
the four state languages, namely, Nepali, Bhotia, Lepcha or Limboo 
is taught as the second language. Hindi is taught a$ a compulsory 
language from class IV to class ҮШ and has the status of third 
language in these classes. At the secondary level, English is taught as 
the first language and the student can offer any of the four state 
languages or Hindi as the second language. The three language 
formula has not yet been implemented at the secondary level in the 
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After completing the middle school stage (class VIII) or thc 
senior secondary stage (class XII), students are eligible to join the 
Sikkim Industrial Training Institute, Rangpo, for vocational training. 
This institute is affiliated to the National Council for Vocational 
Training under the Government of India. For joining courses in 
welding, plumbing and motor mechanism, the minimum educational 
qualification is class ҮШ, and for joining courses in fitter, 
electrician, draftsmanship (Civil) and electronics it is matriculation 
or its equivalent. The students, after leaving school at the end of class 
XII, may also pursue the degree course in liberal arts or science 
subjects for attaining a Bachelor's degree. The Sikkim Government 
College and the Law College are the only institutions at the degree 
level. They are affiliated to the North Bengal University. Prospective 
teachers may, after completing senior secondary classes, join the 
elementary teachers training course. 

To cater to the educational needs of disabled children, the state 
has the Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Institute for the handicapped at 
Boomtar in South Sikkim and a section for the mentally retarded as 
well as the deaf and dumb at Paljor Namgyal Girls’ School, Gangtok, 
The state also has a Kendriya Vidyalaya and a Navodaya Vidyalaya. 
Other noteworthy institutions include the State Institute of Education, 
ihe District Institute of Education and Training, the Institution of 
Higher Nyingma Studies and the Sikkim Research Institute of 
Tibetology. Besides these, the state has 38 monastic schools, nine 
Sanskrit pathshalas and one madarsa. 

The number of institutions at different stages of education as 
well as details of their student enrolment and teacher strength are 
shown in Table 2.3 

The percentage of enrolment of girls is almost the same in 
institutions at all stages of school education, being around 45, as 
revealed in Table 2.3. The issue of trained teachers is one demanding 
immediate attention as their percentage is only 50 in the higher 
secondary schools and much below that in the high, middle and 
primary schools. 
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Table 2.3 
Selected Statistics on Institutions by Stages (1992-93) 


Institution No. Enrolment No. of Teachers 

Primary 527 35562 2465 
(45.5)* (48)** 

Upper Primary 122 24468 1585 

(Middle) (46.7) (41) 

High 19 26782 1291 
(46.4) (42) 

Higher Secondary 62 15367 856 
(48.8) (50) 


* Figures in parentheses indicate percentage of girls enrolment to total 
enrolment. 
** Figures indicate percentage of trained teachers to total teachers. 


Source: Selected Educational Statistics, 1992.93, Ministry of Human Re- 
source Development, Department of Education, Government of 
India 1993. 


The gross enrolment ratio in classes I-V and VI-VIII in the state, 
in comparison to that at the all-India level, is shown in Table 24. 


Table 2.4 
Gross Enrolment Ratio (1992-93) 


State/ Gross Enrolment Ratio 
All-India 


Classes I-V (6-11 Years) Classes VI-VIII (11-14 Years) 


Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total 


Sikkim 124.0 119 1180 55.1 53.0 54.1 
All India 118.1 92.7 105.7 80.5 53.8 ‚67.5 


Source: Selected Educational Statistics, 1992-93, Ministry of Human Re- 
source Development, Department of Education, Government of 
India, 1993. 


At the primary level, the GER of boys as well as girls in Sikkim 
is conspicuously higher than those at the national level. However, in 
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the state, the GER of girls is much lower than that of boys being 
111.9 against 124.0. In the middle stage also, the GER of girls is 
marginally lower than that of boys; it is 53.0 against 55.1. The GER 
state level in case of boys and girls is much lower than those 
recorded at the all-India level, the figures being 55.1 and 53.0 at the 
state level against 80.5 and 53.8 at the national level. The total GER 
in Sikkim is 54.1; this is considerably lower than the national-level 
GER of 67.5 a cause for concern. 

The teacher and pupil ratio in schools at different educational 
stages is shown in Table 2.5. 

Table 2.5 
Teacher-Pupil Ratio by Schools (1992) 


School Teacher-Pupil Ratio 

State All-India 
Higher Secondary 1:8 1:31 
High Tt 1:29 
Middle 1:15 1:43 
Primary 1:14 1:45 


Source: Selected Educational Statistics, 1992-93, Ministry of Human Re- 
'source Development, Department of Education, Government of 


India, 1993. 


Compared to the teacher-pupil ratio in schools in the country as a 
whole, the ratios at the state-level are much lower. These low ratios 
may be due to the sparse population of the state and may help to 
bring about qualitative improvement in education as it is possible for 
the teachers to pay individual attention to students in small groups. 


Literacy 

The overall literacy in Sikkim is 57 per cent, the percentage of 
literates among men being 66 and that among women, 47. 'There has 
been an increase in the literacy rate since 1981, when the percentage 
of literates above 7 years of age was 41.6. A comparative picture of 
the literacy rates in the state during 1981 and 1991 is .shown in 
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Table 2.6 
Literacy Rates by Year (1991 and 1981) 
Literacy Rate Persons Male Female 
1991 56.9 65.7 46.7 
1981 41.6 53.0 27.4 
Increase during 15.3 127 19.3 
1981-91 


Source: Statistical Database for Literacy, Final Population and Literacy— 
1991, Volume 2, National Institute of Adult Education, New 
Delhi, 1993. 


Compared to the national level literacy rates, those at the state 
level are higher. A detailed picture of the literacy rates in the urban 
and rural areas of the state as a whole and its constituent districts, is 
shown in Table 2.7. 


Table 2.7 
Area-wise Literacy Rates by District (1991) 


State/District Total Rural Urban 


Total Female Total Female Total Female 


Sikkim 56.9 46.7 54.4 44.0 81.0 75.0 
(52.2)* (393) (44.7) (30.6) (731) (64.1) 
North District 53.5 40.7 52.8 40.0 76.0 70.5 
East District 65.1 55.7 614 51.5 81.3 75.4 
South District 54.1 43.7 533 42.9 82.7 79.3 
West District 45.6 35.3 45.1 34.8 72.8 62.6 


* Figures in parentheses denote literacy rates at all-India level, 
Source: Statistical Database for Literacy, Final Population and Literacy- 
1991, Volume 2, National Institute of Adult Education, 1993. 
Ranking the districts in terms of literacy percentage shows that 
as in 1981, so also in 1991, the East District has the highest 
percentage of literacy and the West District, the lowest. Compared to 
the total literacy rate at the all-India level, that at the state level is 
higher by about 5 per cent; the female literacy rate in Sikkim is also 
higher than the national average, 
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Since literacy is one of the indicators of educational 
development, it seems that Sikkim is progressing in the field of 
education. Taking into consideration the perpetual slow rate of 
increase in female literacy in the country, the development made by 
the Sikkimese women in regard to literacy, is noteworthy. 


Selected Indicators of Educational Development 

Other indicators of educational development in the state in 
comparison to the national figures, are given in Appendix П. These 
indicators pertain to the availability of schooling facilities, number of 
institutions, enrolment of teachers, budgeted expenditure оп 
education, etc., generally at different points of time. 


Growth of Education 

Education has always been highly esteemed in Sikkim. It was 
patronised by the erstwhile royal family and other wealthy members 
of the community; but due to the political turmoil within the region, 
the development of education in the broad sense of the term was 
affected. In the mid-seventies, when Sikkim merged with the Indian 
Union, developmental activities in the different sectors were taken up 
in a more organised and planned manner. The growth of education in 
the state upto the high/higher secondary level from 1975-76 to 1990- 
91 in terms of the total number of schools, enrolment, teachers, etc., 
is shown in Tables 2.8 to Table 2.11. 

A. study of the index of growth reveals that there has been a 
substantial increase in the number of schools during 1975-76 and 
1990-91 as shown in Table 2.8. 

Table 2.9 shows the enrolment at different stages of education 
during 1975-76 to 1990-91. Evidently, though increase in terms of 
percentage does not seem to be much during this period, enrolment 
rose substantially at all the three stages, the annual growth rate being 
8.6 per cent in case of classes I-V, 12.4 per cent in case of classes VI 
to VIII and 15.4 per cent in case of classes IX to ХИ. The growth rate 
of girls" enrolment was 10.7 per cent, 14.3 per cent and 9.4 per cent 
during 1975-76 to 1990-91 at the primary, upper primary and 
secondary/senior secondary classes, respectively. 
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Table 2.8 
Number of Schools (1975-76 to 1990-91) 
School Number 
1975-76 1980-81 1985-86 1990-91 
High/Senior 
Secondary 12* 7 13 18 
$есопдагу -- 28 54 51 
Middle 29 44 121 122 
Primary 226 321 478 510 
All Schools 267 400 666 707 


* Includes schools at secondary and senior secondary stage. 


Sources: 1. Education In India, 1975-76, 1980-81 and 1985-86. 
Ministry of Human Resource Development, Government of 
India. 
2. Selected, Educational Statistics 1990-91, Ministry of 
Human Resource Development, Department of Education, 
Government of India. 


From Table 2.9 it is obvious that in all the three stages of school 
education, growth in terms of student enrolment was the maximum 
during 1975-81. A comparison of the growth rate during 1975-81 in 
the various stages shows that it was the highest in the upper primary 
classes being 30.3 per cent and 29.3 per cent in case of total and 
girls’ enrolment. During 1981-86, the growth rate dropped 
considerably at all the three stages, and dwindled further in the next 
five years, so much so that in 1986-91, a negative growth rate of-.01 
per cent was recorded in respect of total enrolment at the upper 
primary stage. The enrolment of girls, however, was 2.6 per cent at 
this stage during 1986-91. It is noteworthy that the annual growth 
rate of girls’ enrolment at all the three stages during the three five- 
year periods of 1975-81, 1981-86 and 1986-91, was higher than that 
of the total enrolment. 

In 1992-93, the enrolment in terms of number was the highest at 
the primary stage for girls and boys collectively as well as for girls 
only. During the period 1990-91 to 1992-93, the annual growth rate 
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of total enrolment was 1.4 per cent, 4.6 per cent and 2.1 per cent for 
primary, upper primary and secondary/senior secondary stages, 
respectively. In respect of girls, the recorded @nnual growth rates are 
75 per cent, 4.5 per cent and 3.3 per cent, respectively, for the 
primary, upper primary and secondary stages. The growth rate during 
the last two-year period was maximum in case of enrolment at the 
upper primary classes. In the secondary/senior secondary classes, the 
growth rate of girls’ enrolment was more than that of the total 
enrolment. 

The gross enrolment ratio (GER) in different classes is shown in 
Table 2.10 


Table 2.10 
Gross Enrolment Ratio by Stages (1980-81 to 1990-91) 
Class Gross Enrolment Ratio 
1980-81 1985-86 1990-91 


Total Girls Total Girls Total Girls 


Classes I-V 104.6 859 13464 12146 12267 115.15 
(6-11 years 

age group) 

Classes VI- 34.8 25.1 55.50 47.91 46.01 4512 
УШ (11-14 

years аре 


group) 
Classes IX- 7.8 5.0 14.72 10.66 NA NA 


XII (14-18 
years age group) 


Sources: 1. Education Іп India 1980-81 and 1985.86, Ministry of 
Human Resource Development, Government of India. 
2. Selected Educational Statistics, 1990-91, Ministry of 
Human Кезошсе Development, Department of Education, 
Government of India, 1992, 


The GERs at different stages rose steadily during 1980-81 to 
1985-86, but slumped considerably in 1990-91 at the primary and at 
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the middle stages. In 1992-93 the downward trend was conspicuous 
at the primary classes in the case of total enrolment; for girls, the 
GER was, however, slightly more, being 111.9. At the upper primary 
classes, the GER for girls and boys considered collectively as well as 
for girls only, was marginally more being 54.1 and 53.0 respectively. 
This indeed is a cause for concern and needs attention. The GER at 
the post-elementary stage also requires to be raised urgently. 

According to Table 2.11 in which the growth in the number of 
teachers and their percentages in terms of trained and women 
teachers are shown, there has been a steady growth in the number of 
teachers during 1975-76 to 1990-91, the increase being threefold 
each in the case of primary and middle school teachers, and almost 
twelve times in the case of secondary and senior secondary teachers 
taken together. The percentage of women teachers has not been very 
high throughout the fifteen-year period. It was around 25 per cent in 
the primary and middle stages and around 40 per cent! in the 
secondary and senior secondary stages. In 1992-93, the percentage of 
women teachers rose considerably at the senior secondary stage. 

The number of teachers increased considerably during the period 
1975-76 to 1990-91. The growth rate for the different stages being 8 
per cent for the primary stage, 10.3 per cent for the upper primary 
stage and 16 per cent for the secondary stage. During the next two 
years, that is from 1991 to 1992-93, the growth rate of the number of 
teachers was 4.8 per cent at the primary stage, .64 per cent at the 
upper primary stage and 1.6 per cent at the secondary/senior second- 
ary stage. The crux of the question, however, is the growth rate in 
terms of trained teachers, as in Sikkim, a large number of teachers 
are still underqualified and without any professional training. 

In 1992-93, the number of teachers rose at all the stages except 
the secondary stage, where a negative annual growth of 1.72 per cent 
was observed during the two-year period of 1990-91 to 1992-93. The 
percentage of trained teachers rose at the senior secondary stage to 47 
but dropped marginally to 41 at the secondary stage. At the primary 
stage too it dropped from 50 to 48 per cent. Though in terms of 
percentage the decrease does not scem to be high, the downward 
trend is a cause for concern and the rather low percentage of trained 
teachers is an issue demanding urgent attention. 
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The percentage of trained teachers rose in a rather erratic manner 
over the years. It rose in 1980-81 but dropped in 1985-86 at the 
middle stage. In 1990-91, it rose to 50 per cent in case of primary 
teachers, but dropped with regard to the other three stages. In 1990- 
91, the percentages were 50,41,43 and 41 at the primary, middle, 
Secondary and senior secondary stages, respectively. This is indeed 
an alarming situation as the state's efforts to improve the quality of 
education fai] and falter at the hands of teachers lacking appropriate 
qualifications, 

In Table 2.12 a picture of the pupil-teacher ratio at different 
stages of school education is shown. 

Table 2.12 


Average Number of Pupils Per Teacher by Institutions 
(1975-76 to 1999-91) 


School Average No. of Students Per Teacher 
1975-76 1980-81 1985-86 1990-01 

Sr. Secondary 23% 18 16 19 
(25)** (26) (29) (32) 

Secondary - 23 22 18 
(28) - (31) 

Middle 20 20 19 15 
(30) (33) (35) (37) 

Primary NA 21 15 15 
(38) (42) (42) 


* Includes secondary and senior secondary schools. 
** Figures in parentheses denote teacher-pupil ratio at the national level. 
Sources: 1. Education In India, 1975-76,1980-81 and 1985-86, Ministry 
of Human Resource Dev elopment, Government of India. 
2. Selected Educational Statistics, 1990-91, Ministry of Hu- 
man Resource Development, Department of Education, 
Government of India, 1992. 


Compared to the pupil-teacher ratio at the all-India level, the 
TPR at all educational stages during the period 1975-76 to 1990-91, 
was much lower at the state level. In 1991-92 as well as in 1992-93, 
this trend was maintained. In 1992-93, the TPR at the senior 
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secondary, secondary, upper primary and primary institutions was 18, 
21. 15 and 14, respectively!. A low TPR makes it possible for 
teachers to give individual attention to students and also ensures a 
more active participation by each and every student in the teaching- 
learning process. 

From a study of the educational activities in Sikkim upto the 
early nineties, it becomes obvious that more serious efforts are 
needed to raise the percentage of trained teachers. Due to a shortage 
of persons with suitable qualifications, a large percentage of 
underqualified men and women are recruited as teachers. This nceds 
redemption if quality education is to be provided. Teachers' training 
facilities require to be expanded and improved. Simultancously, 
enrolment at the senior secondary and secondary stages also needs to 
be raised as the minimum qualification for joining a ,teachers’ 
training course for elementary teachers is a senior secondary 
certificate. 

The Eighth Plan proposes to expand facilities for teacher 
education and education at the secondary stage, streamline and 
reorganise courses of studies at the senior secondary stage of 
education and also vocationalise senior secondary education. Priority 
needs to be given to these two aspects; otherwise the state will have 
to continue its dependence on professionally competent manpower 
from other parts of the country. 


Reference 
1. Selected Educational Statistics, 1992-93, Ministry of Human Re- 
source Development, Department of Education, Government of In- 
dia, 1993, 
2. Annual Report 1993-94, Part I. Department of Education, Ministry 
of Human Resource Development, Government of India, 1994. 


Chapter 3 


Legal Basis of Education 


Since its inception, the state's Department of Education and the 
institutions under it have been functioning on the basis of certain 
circulars issued from time to time by the state government, as Sikkim 
has not yet enacted any educational act, code, etc. The Sikkim 
Education Bill extending to the entire state and applicable to all 
educational and tutorial institutions in Sikkim, is under consideration 
of the Ministry of Human Resource Development. Although the bill 
on the Sikkim Board of Education was passed by the State 
Legislative Assembly in 1977, it has not yet become an act. 


Sikkim Education Bill 


The Sikkim Education Bill relates to the establishment of 
educational institutions in Sikkim and all other related matters. It 
deals in detail with various aspects like the state administrative 
machinery, institutions and their functions, grant-in-aid, accounts and 
audit, taking over of the management of educational institutions in 
public interest, standard of education as well as students' attendance 
and discipline, teaching and non-teaching staff of educational 
institutions, parents-teachers associations and penalties for 
contravention of any of its provisions or rules framed under it or 
notifications, orders or directions issued in exercise of provisions 
under it. It also specifies the various powers delegated by the 
government to the Director of Education, and in turn by him to the 
officers at different levels of the organisation. The important 
provisions of the bill are as follows: 
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Administrative Machinery 


The state government may appoint a Director of Education to 
control supervise and regulate the effective functioning of 
educational institutions; it may, by using its discretion, appoint 
Additional, Joint and Deputy Directors as well as any other officer(s) 
to assist the Director in discharging his duties. 

The government may appoint for each district one or more 
District Education Officers under the control of the Director of 
Education for administration of education, particularly for the 
supervision of educational institutions in the districts. 


Educational Institutions and their Functions 


Educational institutions in the state are classified into two 
categories: (a) government institutions and (b) other institutions, 
aided or unaided. Without the prior permission of the government, no 
private institution can be set up in the state. For establishing an 
institution, opening higher classes in an existing institution ог 
upgrading an institution to a senior secondary school or college, the 
person concerned, registered body of persons or a local authority has 
to apply to the government for grant of permission. Within three 
months from the date of such an application, the government 
generally grants permission after taking into consideration certain 
points such as (a) the need for such facilities in the locality; (b) the 
financial ability of thc applicants; (c) whether the nature of education 
or the institution is secular, and also whether the principles of 
national integration will be jeopardised or not; (d) whether to 
continue the employment of staff considered unsuitable for being 
employed in an educational institution; (с) failure on the part of the 
institution to obey or implement the order or directions of the 
authorities specified in the bill and (f) contravention of any of the 
provisions under it or any rule(s) framed under it. The Director of 
Education, on governmental recommendation, may withdraw the 
recognition of an institution after-giving it an opportunity to make a 
representation; the former, of course, has to record in writing the 
reasons for such a withdrawal. An institution—the recognition of 
which has been withdrawn in public interest or otherwise, or has not 
been given recognition at all by the government—can neither 
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function as an educational institution in the state nor present 
candidates for examinations conducted by the state authority; it 
cannot receive any aid or assistance from the state government or any 
other person, body of persons or any financial institution. Once an 
application for the recognition of an existing institution is rejected, it 
cannot function. All educational institutions existing on the date on 
which this legal document comes into force, are to be considered as 
established and recognised under it. Applications of private 
institutions, minority institutions and special institutions existing at 
the time of its enforcement, are to be dealt with within three months 
from that date; subsequent applications are also to be disposed of 
within three months from the date of application. If an institution is 
run in spite of rejection of its application for recognition, its manager 
is liable to punishment of either rigorous imprisonment for six 
months or a fine of Rs.5,000/- or both. 

The state government, under the bill, can provide adequate 
facilities for imparting general education, technical education, special 
education and teacher education in Sikkim by establishing and 
maintaining educational institutions and by permitting any state body 
or local authority, person or body of persons to establish educational 
institutions, as well as maintain them according to government 
standards and specifications issued from time to time by notification 
in the official gazette. 

Under the Sikkim Education Bill, all educational institutions 
have to appoint a ‘manager’ responsible to the authorities for the 
implementation of all orders, directions and notifications issued in 
accordance with the provisions of this bill and its various rules. In 
case a manager fails to carry out his responsibilities or is found 
unsuitable to continue as a manager, he is disqualified after being 
given a chance to make a representation. On receiving an order from 
the Directorate, the management of the concerned institution can 
remove him and appoint a new manager. A disqualified manager is 
not entitled to be nominated for the same post for a period of five 
years from the date of his removal from that post. 

No sale, mortgage, lease, pledge, change or transfer of 
possession of property of a private or special institution can be made 
without the prior written permission of the Director of Education, 
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Grant-in-aid 

The government may give annually a sum of money as grant-in- 
aid to non-governmental institutions. If it deems proper, it can in 
certain cases, sanction the grant to recognised institutions and 
authorise, by general or special order, the Director of Education for 
its disbursement according to the guidelines issued by the 
government. The decision of the government to grant or reject the 
sanction is final. It also has the final say in matters related to 
reduction in or withdrawal of payment of any grant to the institution, 
but only after recording in writing the reasons for taking such steps. 
(Certain rules related to grants-in-aid are also discussed under the 
Sikkim Financial Rules.) 


Accounts and Audits 


Every institution receiving grants-in-aid from the state 
government or from any other source(s), has to maintain the accounts 
in a manner directed by the authorities under this bill; the accounts 
are to be audited at the end of every academic year by persons 
notified by the Director of Education from time to time. The Director 
or any other officer authorised by him, has the right to inspect the 
affairs of every educational institution and prepare a report of such an 
inspection or enquiry. The institution is allowed a certain period of 
time for rectifying the defects pointed out in the inspection report and 
has the right to make a representation to the Director on the findings 
of the report. In case the institution does not carry out the directions 
for rectification, the Director has the power to take any action found 
suitable for rectification and removal of defects. 


Taking Over of the Management 

The government can take over the management of any 
educational institution either in public interest or for its proper 
management. Before the actual take over, it has to provide the 
management an opportunity for making a representation and state the 
reasons for such a take over of management. The government has to 
issue a notification and from the date of the issue of the notification, 
the management of the educational institution in question, with all its 
movable and immovable properties and assets, is vested in the 
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government. All the liabilities of the institution are to be postponed 
for a period of five years or till the institution is acquired, whichever 
is earlier. All members of the management cease to hold their office 
in the management from the date of the notification. The Director of 
Education, either personally or through a body of persons nominated 
by him, assumes the management. All contracts with the previous 
management get automatically terminated. The Director of Education 
or the new management may renew them after fresh negotiations are 
made and new terms are mutually agreed upon. АП contracts of 
employment, however, are to continue during the period agreed under 
the employment contract. All claims against the management of the 
institution are to be made against the institution and the government 
shall not be liable for any of those liabilities or claims of the 
institutions. 

Within five years of taking over of the management, the 
government has to pay in five equal instalments, an amount equal to 
the net annual income of the preceding five years as compensation to 
the management of the institution. 


Attendance of Students and Standard of Education 


1. It is the responsibility of every guardian to send the children 
of 6-14 years age group to attend a recognised school; 

2. The government envisages the achievement of universal 
elementary education with provisions under the bill. The 
District Education Officers have to appoint as many persons 
as they require as attendance authority to ensure that all 
children of school-going age attend school. The attendance 
authority has to annually prepare a list of children in a 
specified area. They have the authority to question any 
guardian about his child and the guardian being interrogated 
is bound to furnish such information, failing which he is to 
be punished with a fine of a thousand rupees. If the 
attendance authority is not satisfied with the answers and has 
reasons to believe that the guardian is not sending his 
children to a recognised school, he can compel the guardian 
to do so, and send a copy of every such order to the DEO. 
Ignoring or neglecting such an order amounts to 
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contravention of the provisions of the bill and the guardian 
can be prosecuted and punished with a fine upto Rs.500/-; 

3. Children below the age of 14 years cannot be employed so 
as to prevent them from attending school; 

4. Upto class VIII, education in all government institutions is 
free. Fees іп other schools can be levied only with the 
approval of the government; 

5. The government,under the provisions of this bill, lays down 
the standards of education as well as decides the syllabus, 
textbooks and other requirements; 

6. For maintenance of discipline amongst students and teachers 
as well as for fair teacher-student relationship, the 
government can draw up a code of conduct for students and 
teachers; and 

7. To make assessment of students through examinations— 
internal or external, an effective method of student 
evaluation, the examination system is to be regulated by the 
Director of Education, and the government can draw up a 
scheme for all matters related to examinations. 


Teaching and Non-teaching Staff of Institutions 

A teacher can be appointed on a regular or contract basis, though 
the initial appointment for every teacher is to be under contract for an 
agreed period. The terms and conditions of the contract in force on 
the date the bill becomes an act and is enforced, shall continue as 
they are till the government amends them. The government has the 
power to lay down the conditions for service of teachers and other 
staff employed in educational institutions. No educational institution 
can, however, offer service conditions inferior to those laid down by 
the government. 

Without holding an enquiry, no employee can be discharged or 
dismissed for misconduct. Without prior permission of the DEO, no 
teacher can be suspended. Any employee who is suspended, 
dismissed, discharged or whose services are terminated, may apply to 
the Director of Education against the order within thirty days. 

The government may appoint a joint consultative committee 
consisting of representatives of the government, managements of 
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various institutions and representatives of the employees of 
institutions to deal with matters pertaining to the employees' welfare, 
and make recommendations to the government. In consultation with 
the representatives of the employees, the government can prescribe 
the code of conduct and duties of the employees. 


Parents-Teachers Association 


The manager of every institution has to consitute a parents- 
teachers association to discuss ways to strengthen the pupil- teacher 
relationship. This association should consist of not more than ten 
members with equal representation from parents and teachers and is 
to meet every four months; the minutes of such meetings are to be 
forwarded to the DEO concerned for information and action, if 
required. 


Penalties 

In case of any contravention or attempts of contravention of any 
provisions of this bill or rules, notifications, orders or directions 
issued under it, the concemed person or body of persons is to be 
punished with a fine extending to a thousand rupees; in case of 
continued contravention, an additional fine which may extend to five 
hundred rupees per day during the period of such contravention is to 
be imposed after the first offence. If a person/officer obstructs any 
authority, officer or person from entering any institution in exercise 
of powers under this bill, he is liable to be punished with a fine 
extending upto a thousand rupees. If a body of persons such as a 
company, partnership firm or an association, contravenes any 
provisions of the bill, all those comprising it are liable for 
prosecution unless they establish that in spite of due care, such 
contravention could not be prevented. 

АП offences under this bill are cognizable and can be tried by a 
first class magistrate if the Joint Director gives a written complaint to 
him. 

Any person, against whom an order is passed by an officer or 
authority other than the Director of Education, can appeal to the latter 
within thirty days of receipt of the order. If the Director of Education 
himself issues such an order, the person aggrieved may appcal to the 
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government within thirty days of receiving such an order. If an 
aggrieved person or institution makes an application regarding the 
regularity, propriety, legality or correctness of an order issued by the 
Education Department, the government has the power to satisfy itself 
by reviewing the order and in certain cases, pass the necessary order 
modifying or cancelling it. The order may even be remitted for 
consideration by the government which can stay the operation of any 
order or any decision pending the revision. No order which adversely 
affects any aggrieved party or person without providing them with an 
opportunity for making representation, may be passed. If within three 
mounths of issue of an order or decision, the goverment receives an 
application that it was passed under mistake of law, fact or in 
ignorance of any material fact, then either the government or the 
Director of Education can review the order or decision. 


Power of Government 


The government has the power to direct the Director of 
Education or any other officer to make an enquiry or take appropriate 
actions under the bill with regard to any matter specified in the order. 
The Director of Education or concerned officer has to report to the 
government the result of the enquiry made or the action(s) taken by 
him. 

The government may give directions to an educational institution 
to implement any of the provisions contained in this bill or any rules, 
orders, directions or notifications made under it. The institution has 
to comply with such a direction. 


Delegation of Powers 


The government may, by notification, delegate all or any of the 
powers provided to it under this bill to the Director of Education or 
an officer of a similar status, subject to another control/revision 
specified in the notification. It may, in a similar way, also withdraw 
any power delegated. 

The Director has certain emergency powers which include: a) the 
power to issue a written order to the manager of an institution to 
perform any function(s) which the institution has failed to perform 
within a specified time. The functions are related to maintenance and 
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administration of the institutions entrusted to him, and (b) if the 
manager fails to perform the function(s) within the time specified by 
the Director, then the latter may appoint any officer subordinate to 
him to perform the function(s) on behalf of the manager and recover 
the cost incurred, if any, from the institution or from the grant-in-aid 
payable to it. 

Every officer upto the rank of Assistant Director has the power 
to enter and inspect an educational institution, as well as check its 
register/documents, records and books of accounts pertaining 10 
property—both movable and immovable. Any person obstructing a 
government officer in exercising his powers under the bill, is liable to 
be punished with a fine upto Rs.2,000/-. The government may, by 
notification, make rules to execute all or any of the provisions of this 
bill. 


Sikkim Financial Rules 


In September 1979, the first compilation of all financial rules in 
the state was published. Since then, some of the rules have been 
supplemented on the basis of experience gathered, enhancing their 
clarity and meaning. Moreover, as a result of the launching of various 
development schemes involving the large outlay, there has been a 
manifold increase in the public expenditure during the period 1979 to 
1989. This has led to certain amendments in the financial powers 
delegated to various authorities. In 1989, therefore, a fresh 
compilation of financial rules was published with incorporation of all 
the supplements and amendments. 

The new compilation of the Sikkim Financial Rules (1989) 
primarily contains the rules relating to-the general system of financial 
management and control, responsibilities of various authorities 
regarding withdrawal of money from public account, powers of 
sanctioning expenditure, preparation of budgets, grants and 
appropriations, purchase and handling of stores, loans and advances 
to government servants, grants-in-aid to educational institutions, 
private individuals, local bodies, scrutiny deposits and other 
miscellaneous items such as destruction of office records connected 
with accounts, etc. 
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Grant-in-Aid Rules 


The financial transactions between the government and the local 
bodies as also the educational institutions are regulated by the 
Financial Rules. There are also certain general or specific orders 
issued by the government from time to time to regulate such 
transactions. 

In case of granting monetary assistance to a profit-making 
organisation, the feasibility of giving loans instead of grants-in-aid is 
to be given serious consideration by the sanctioning authority in 
consultation with the Finance Department. Two types of grants are 
generally given, these are : (a) recurring and (b) non-recurring. In the 
case of the latter, the time limit within which the grant or each of its 
instalments is to be spent, is also Specified at the time of sanctioning 
the grant. Grants are generally to be given on the basis of specific 
Schemes drawn up in sufficient detail and duly approved by the 
government. When sanctioning recurring grants to an institution for 
the same purpose, a certificate stating that the unspent amount of the 
previous grant has either been surrendered to the government or has 
been taken into account in sanctioning the subsequent grant, has to be 
incorporated in the sanction letter. Only the amount of grant likely to 
be spent during any financial year is to be sanctioned. For grants 
regarding specific works like buildings, etc, the sanctioning authority 
can use its discretion in authorising payments according to the needs 
of the work. On no account can money be drawn in advance of 
requirements and a rush payment of grant money during the month of 
March is to be avoided. 

Recurring grant-in-aid exceeding Rs.1 lakh per annum and non- 
recurring grant exceeding Rs.5 lakhs per annum is normally to be 
sanctioned with the specific conditions clearly laid down in the 
sanction letters. These conditions are that the institutional accounts 
should be open for scrutiny by the Comptroller and Auditor General. 
The audit, in accordance with this provision, is to be undertaken by 
the officers in consultation with the administrative department 
concerned which has to make necessary arrangements with the 
institution for auditing. These officers, in certain special cases, can 
use their discretion and approach the government if the need arises. 
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Whenever an institution receiving grant-in-aid is required to submit 
its accounts for audit, it has to immediately oblige even if the 
accounts are incomplete. 

Institutions receiving recurring grant exceeding Rs. 1 lakh per 
annum or non-recurring grant exceeding Rs.5 lakhs per annum, have 
to maintain a subsidiary account of the government grants and 
furnish to the Accountant General a copy of the audited statement of 
its accounts and a copy of their constitution. 

Unless otherwise ordered by the government, every grant made 
for a specific purpose, has to satisfy certain implied conditions which 
include: (a) spending the grant for the specific purpose within one 
year from the date of sanction if no time limit has been fixed by the 
sanctioning authority; (b) surrendering the unspent and extra amount 
of money to the government; and (c) producing the accounts of the 
grant money for audit by the competent authority which has the right 
to check on their own initiative the accounts of the recipients, even if 
the grants are unconditional in nature. 

The Financial Rules also have certain provisions such as: (a) any 
amount overdue for payment in regard to a loan or any other amount 
which a local body may owe the government, is to be recovered by 
the lafter through adjustment from any non-statutory grant sanctioned 
for payment to it; and (b) the accounts of local bodies other than the 
non-governmental ones are to be audited by the Comptroller and 
Auditor General. 


Chapter 4 


Educational Policy and 
Programmes 


The development of modern education in Sikkim remained 
largely dependent on ihe initiative of Christian missionaries and 
enlightened people as well as the encouragement provided by the 
royal 'durbar'. However, since no state policy or guidelines were 
ever promulgated for the development of education, very few 
educational institutions were established during the first half of the 
current century. 

The educational development in the state gained momentum 
from 1950 onwards as a result of the strong urge and aspirations of 
the different communities which played a very assertive and dynamic 
role in ensuring state support in terms of grants for the maintenance 
and development of schools started in the private sector. 


Formulation of Policy 

In 1953-54, when the First Seven-Year Plan was launched in the 
State with the support of the Government of India, there was а 
mushroom growth of educational institutions in the public sector. It 
was with the launching of this developmental programme that for the 
first time in Sikkim an educational policy was formulated with a 
seven-year perspective. However, after its integration with the Indian 
Union in 1975, the educational policy and programmes of the 
Government of India were applied, adapted and implemented in thc 
state. 
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Accordingly, the Government of India's National Policy on 


Education (1986) is beingimplemented as per directions provided by 
the Department of Education, Ministry of Human Resource 
Development; NCERT; NIEPA and UGC. Almost cent per cent of 
the state's education budget is provided by the central government. 
The state education sector does not earn any revenue to contribute 
towards its educational development. 


Aims and Objectives 


The. principal objectives of educational development in Sikkim 


Enhancement of literacy to 65 per cent by 1995 and to 85 
per cent by 2002; 

Cent per cent universalisation of elementary education at the 
primary stage by 1991 and 75 per cent at the middle stage by 
1995: 

Expansion of secondary education facilities; 

Encouragement of education of SCs/STs, girls and other 
weaker sections of the society; 

Promotion of vocational education at the secondary. and 
senior secondary levels; 

Improvement of the quality of human resources; 

Expansion of facilities of higher education in the existing 
Sikkim Government College by opening postgraduate 
courses and extending educational facilities at the college 
level to the districts; and 

Improvement of the standard of education, reduction of 
educational cost to the minimum by providing free universal 
education upto the degree level, free textbooks upto the 
senior secondary level and a liberal grant of scholarships as 
well as stipends to the youth for pursuing higher studies in 
technical and professional courses. 


Priority Areas for Eighth Plan 


Major proposals being implemented or envisaged to be launched 


during the Eighth Five-Year Plan include: 
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Provision of nursery education facilities in the public sector, 
linking of pre-primary education programmes with the 
Integrated Child Development Scheme and consolidation as 
well as improvement of the pre-primary education facilities 
so far created; 

Improvement of physical facilities in primary schools under 
the Operation Blackboard Scheme, drastic reduction of drop- 
out rales and ensuring cent per cent retention of children at 
the primary level; 

Need-based expansion of middle stage education facilities, 
consolidation of the physical facilities developed so far, 
stepping up of the participation rate of children of the 
corresponding age-group at the middle stage to 100 per cent 
and raising the enrolment percentage of girls and SC/ST 
children to 100 per cent; 

Launching the revised scheme of non-formal education; 
Ensuring vertical mobility: of children from class to class to 
ensure larger participation at the middle, secondary and 
senior secondary stages; 

Strengthening the programmes: of Work Experience (WE), 
Socially Useful Productive Work (SUPW) апа 
Vocationalisation of Education at the middle, secondary and 
senior secondary stages; 

Expansion of facilities for secondary education and 
consolidation of physical facilities; 

Reorganisation of courses of studies including computer 
literacy programmes at the senior secondary stage of 
education; 

Expansion of adult education facilities and launching post- 
literacy programmes; 

Covering by 1995, 25 per cent students of the senior 
secondary stage under the Vocational Education 
Programme; 

Establishing facilities for technical and management 
education and also setting up two polytechnics by 1995; 
Expansion of teacher education facilities; 
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— Creating infrastructural facilities for games, sports, physical 
education, yoga, youth welfare activities and expansion of 
NSS, NCC, Boy Scout and Girl Guide activities; 

— Establishing a school of languages for the development of 
languages, namely, Bhotia, Lepcha and Limboo; 

— Development of the Sikkim Government College and 
introduction of postgraduate courses; 

— Establishing an independent autonomous evaluation body in 
Ше form of the Sikkim Board of Education and modifying 
the system of examination and evaluation; 

— Liberal award of scholarships. and stipends to promote 
education of girls and other weaker sections of the society, 
encouragement of gifted students and high achievers and 
promotion of equality of education; 

— Strengthening of the schoo! complex system; 

— Establishment of the State Advisory Board of Education; 
and 

— Modification of the process of planning and administration 
of education im general and (ће: supervisory machinery іп 
particular. 

Commissions, Committees, Working Groups and Task Forces: 

Though the state government has not, as yet, appointed any 

commission for review of education in Sikkim, certain committees, 
working groups and task forces have been constituted; the principal 
ones among these are shown in Table 4.1. 


Brief Review of Various Sectors of Education 
Elementary Education 

Till the mid-seventies, the education of the Sikkimese people 
was in а poor state due to factors like the weak education system, 
various socio-cultural forces interplaying in the region, etc. The 
provision of primary education facilities was extremely limited, as 
was the government assistance to aided schools, and the procedure 
for obtaining such aid was very cumbersome. Moreover, the 
government primary schools were not established according to any 
norms but on the basis of the influence of the community on the 
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concerned authorities. Infrastructural facilities were almost nil. The 
adoption of English as the medium of instruction right from class I, 
compelled the study of foreign and elitist books, which were too 
expensive to be purchased by the children. The majority of the in- 
service teachers were under-matriculates and they had not received 
any kind of teacher training. Consequently, the teaching-learning 
process at the primary stage, through the medium of English and by 
using elitist textbooks, was difficult for both the teachers and the 
taught. 
Table 4.1 
Committees, Working Groups and Task Forces 


Year Committee/Working Group/Task Force 


1975 - 76 A task force headed by the Joint Director of Education was 
constituted by the state government to examine the existing 
educational facilities at the time of integration with India. 

1975 - 76 At the instance of the State Department of Education, the 
Ministry of Education, Government of India deputed Shri 
Ved Prakash, the then Executive Director of the National 
Staff College (at present NIEPA) to study the educational 
facilities in the state and the scope for their expansion during 
integration with India. 

1981-82 At the request of the state government, the Government of 
India deputed a high level team headed by Prof. Moonis 
Raza, the then Director of NIEPA, to study the state of 
education in Sikkim and submit a report on the reorganisation 
of its education department. 

1982 - 83 At the instance of the state government, the Educational 
Consultants (India), a Government of India Undertaking, 
studied the education system in the state and submitted a 
feasibility report on the establishment of a university in 
Sikkim. 


Source: Department of Education. Government of Sikkim. 

These problems resulted іп a high rate of dropout and stagnation. 
Other than these, poor service conditions, cumbersome financial 
procedures and centralised administration acted as demotivating 
forces on the effective performance of teachers. Funds allotted for the 
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construction of school buildings were not utilised properly. Due to ап 
inadequate staff, the task of supervision and inspection of schools 
was badly neglected. 

Keeping these problems in view and on the basis of state-wide 
discussions among top-level decision makers, administrators at the 
macro, messo and micro-level, teachers and members of the 
community as well as sharing of inferences drawn and creation of a 
proper climate for improving the system of educational planning and 
management, the Department of Education introduced certain 
innovative approaches such as: 


— Advocacy for Education : An Innovative Strategy 


An assignment was given to about 800 teachers enrolled in a 
sandwich correspondence cum contact course. The Department of 
Education provided printed survey forms to these teachers who, as a 
part of their field work, had to survey atleast 50 houses in the 
catchment area of the school and collect information on background 
variables like name, age, sex, educational status of the family 
members, reasons, if any, for children not being sent to school, etc. 
Additional information was also collected on facilities expected from 
the department for improving school attendance. 

This house to house survey which was completed in early 1976, 
resulted in an 'enrolment explosion'. Since the existing facilities 
could not cope with this, a decision to run double shifts in rural 
schools till buildings were provided, was taken. The percentage of 
enrolment to estimated child population in the school-going age- 
group rocketed from 54 per cent in 1975-76 to 105.2 per cent in 
1981-82. Special efforts were made to retain children in schools by 
making education free, providing textbooks at a subsidised price and 
producing books in local languages. Pre-school centres called *bal- 
udyan' were started to improve educability, attendance of girls 
retained at home to look after children and to reduce stagnation and 
wastage. 

Sikkim was the first state to get central assistance for pre-school 
education in the 1976-77 annual plan. This turned out to be one of 
the major strategies adopted for other areas later during the Seventh 
Five-Year Plan for reduction of stagnation and wastage. Hundred 
centres were started under the Integrated Child Development and 
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Bal-udyan schemes, with every ‘bal-udyan’ placed under the charge 
of a school mother to look after the small children and provided with 
the facility of a children's park. 

Non-formal education centres were also opened for 7-14 years 
age-group children. In 1977, about 8,076 children were reported to be 
studying in 315 such centres. A special feature of these centres was 
the initiative taken by the community for their establishment by 
providing the place, furniture and lighting arrangements. No special 
assistance was given to the beneficiaries and each one of them had to 
purchase books and stationery like regular school students. The 
Education Department, however, provided for each centre the teacher 
and a nominal amount as contingency expenditure for items like 
chalk, lamp, etc. The advocacy, motivation and initiative of the 
teachers undertaking the sandwich course as well as the interest of 
the community made the endeavour a success. 


— Development of Infrastructural Facilities. 


Primary schools in Sikkim were in a poor state. The government, 
therefore, took over the aided ones to ensure proper educational 
facilities and recruitment of qualified teachers. The Board of 
Educational Facilities in Sikkim took up a plan to open new schools 
and as à consequence of this the number of primary schools increased 
considerably from 228 in 1975-76 to 360 in 1981-82. This growth 
synchronised with the enrolment spurt in 1976-77 and has continued 
since then. In 1992-93, the total number of primary and middle 
schools were 527 and 122 respectively. 

A major hurdle in this endeavour was the delay by the 
panchayats in making estimates and the poor execution of plans. It 
was therefore decided to provide prototype building designs with 
estimates and to get the work done by the Rural Works Department 
under the supervision of the panchayats. The general practice was to 
get Rs. 5,000/- from the Planning Commission for the construction of 
à primary school building, which was, however, inadequate for 
constructing buildings sturdy enough to withstand the Sikkimese 
weather, particularly the rainy season. Structures with higher cost 
were devised and the additional cost thereon was provided partially 
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by the Planning Commision; the balance was mobilised by the 
community through donation of land, labour, etc. 


— Planning from Below 


The planning approach adopted by the state is another innovative 
feature. Instead of starting the development of infrastructure from the 
state capital and moving through district headquarters to villages, 
developmental activities were started in the remotest areas to 
gradually move towards the villages so that the funds and facilities 
could first be utilised for the development of the rural areas. This was 
done with the idea that in case of exhaustion of funds before the 
completion of work, people residing in the urban areas, who happen 
to be more vocal than the rural communities, would be able to voice 
their requirements and get them fulfilled too. A second logic behind 
this reversal of procedure was that in the remote arcas, schools are 
the reference point for the development of the community. It is 
interesting to note that the effective use of funds by the Education 
Department in this matter, led to the diversion of funds to it from the 
surrendered and unutilised funds of other departments of the state. 


— Provision for Other Facilities 

Other academic and sports facilities made available to the 
primary schools include; (a) provision of library facilities including 
books and science kits prepared by NCERT and (b) provision of 
playground facilities and play material. 


— Overhauling Educational Administration 


The system of educational administration was completely 
overhauled through simplification of office procedures—both 
adminsitrative and financial. As a result of this, rapid progress could 
be achieved in the field of primary education. 


— Incentive Schemes 

Since October 1979-80, education under the Parishad 
Government made further progress. Facility of free education upto 
the terminal stage of school education was made available. To 
motivate the teachers and give recognition to their contribution 
towards educational improvement in Sikkim, two to five advance 
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increments were sanctioned and paid according to the qualification of 
individual teachers. Enrolment of students in classes I-V rose from 
39,684 in 1979 to 42,509 in 1980, recording a growth rate of 3.5 per 
cent. During subsequent years, under the Sixth and the Seventh 
Plans, the enrolment rose still further as shown in Table 4.2; the 
growth rate of enrolment recorded in the case of primary and middle 
classes during 1980-85 to 1992.93 being 2.7 and 4.3 per cent, 
respectively. 


Table 4.2 
Stage-wise Growth of Enrolment (1980-85 to 1991-92) 


Stage of Achievement in Enrolment 
Education 

1980-85 1985-90 1991-92 1992-93 
Primary 60821 71515 73324 74497 
(Classes I-V) (46.9)* 
Middle 13423 14591 15998 18515 
(Classes VI-VIIT) (47.5) 


* Figures in parentheses denote percentage of girls' enrolment to total 
enrolment. 
Sources: 1. Statistics of Education in Sikkim, 1989-90 and 1991-92, 
Department of Education, Government of Sikkim 
2. Annual Report 1993-94, Part 1. Ministry of Human Re- 
Source Development, Department of Education, Govern- 
ment of India, 1994, 


Evidently, enrolment upto the middle stage from 1980-85 to 
1992-93 increased substantially, A maximum of threefold increase at 
the pre-primary level was also recorded from 1980-85 to 1991-92 
with the enrolment rising from 5,000 in 1980-85 to 15,135 in 1991-92. 

The GER at various Stages in 1991-92 and the targeted figures 
are shown in Table 4.3. It is noteworthy that the GER at the primary 
as well as the middle stage increased substantially during the period 
1991-93. The GER for girls was below the total GER at the primary 
stage, at the middle stage it was marginally higher in both the years. 
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Table 4.3 
Gross Enrolment Ratio : 1991-93 and Targeted 


Educational GER 

Stage Bladi insti: PRIN SUME Mo: налады аны ае, Suri. 
1991-92 1992-93 1992-97 (Targeted) 

Primary 110.31 118.0 120.52 
(104.29) (1119) 

Middle 44.71 54.1 58.36 
(47.23) (53.0) 


* Figures in parentheses denote GER of girls. 
Sources: 1. Statistics of Education in Sikkim, 1989-90 and 1991-92, 
Department of Education, Government of Sikkim. 
2. Selected Educational Statistics, 1991-92 and 1992-93, 
Ministry of Human Resource Development, Department of 
Education, Government of India. 


To increase the enrolment targets and achieve cent per cent 
enrolment, agencies of non-formal education will have to be relied 
upon; simultaneously, the dropout rate is also to be reduced. Constant 
and concerted efforts need to be made to retain the enrolled children 
in succeeding classes; otherwise, the achievement made in terms of 
enrolment will be thwarted by the high dropout rate. Wastage rate 
during the period from 1980-81 to 1986-87 was more than 60 per 
cent in all the years except 1983-84 and 1984-85 when it was 57,3 
per cent and 59 per cent, respectively. It rose to 62.6 per cent in 
1986-87; however, in 1989-90, the dropout rate declined to 57.57. In 
case of scheduled tribes children, the dropout rate was 57.3 in 1989- 
90, whereas in case of scheduled castes children, it was 69.04. This 
heavy wastage at the primary stage need to be reduced substantially. 

Children can be retained in schools by providing them with 
facilities like 'mid-day meals' and free textbooks. In 1986, the 
number of primary and upper primary (middle) schools covered by 
the mid-day meals programme was 365 and 133; the number of 
children benefitting from it being 28,586 and 17,983, respectively. 
Similarly, the number of primary and upper primary schools covered 
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by the scheme of ‘Free Textbooks’ were 395 and 117, with 29,845 
and 22,772 beneficiaries, respectively. 

In accordance with the National Policy on Education(1986), all 
primary schools have been covered by "Operation Blackboard'—a 
centrally sponsored scheme for providing minimum essential 
physical facilities in the schools which do not have them. Forty- five 
single teacher schools have so far been converted into two-teacher 
schools, and the provision of atleast a two-roomed school building to 
each new primary school has been ensured. Though the physical 
facilities have improved in these schools, what is urgently required is 
the achievement of cent per cent enrolment targets via effective non- 
formal educational facilities and a substantial reduction in the 
dropout rate. The stagnation of children at the pre-school stage is also 
a matter of grave concern. 

Universalisation of elementary education in the state encountered 
numerous problems, such as a dearth of well trained teachers, the 
lack of requisite physical facilities and other infrastructural 
provisions, etc. Against 2,652 primary teaching units, there were only 
1,196 classrooms in 1983-84 which posed an impediment to the 
success of the additional enrolment drive. The situation was no better 
at the upper primary (middle) level where too, against 382 teaching 
units, there were only 210 classrooms. Most of these schools lacked 
essential facilities like science laboratory, library room, headmaster’s 
office and staff room. By 1986, the situation had improved to a 
certain extent. For instance, 61 per cent of the primary schools and 
81 per cent of the upper primary schools had ‘pucca’ or ‘semi-pucca’ 
buildings, 53 per cent of the primary schools had five to six rooms 
and 38.5 per cent had seven to nine rooms. 

There was also a huge backlog of untrained teachers at both the 
levels. This was cleared in the course of years through crash training 
programmes. To further facilitate elementary education, in 1984-85, 
the government decided to attach pre-school education centres 10 
primary sections and by 1991, about 700 pre-school sections had 
been established in the state with a large number of 'school mothers’ 
who were appointed to look after the requirements of children at the 
pre-primary stage. A greater effort is proposed to be made to improve 
their qualification by organising short-term training cum orientation 
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courses for them and the progress is to be continued with emphasis 
on training, consolidation and upgradation of facilities. 

During the Eighth Five-Year Plan period, the enrolment at the 
elementary stage as well as the percentage of corresponding age- 
group child population to be covered, is proposed to be substantially 
raised. Based on this proposal, an assessment of the future needs for 
infrastructure, both in terms of creation of new facilities and 
upgradation of the existing ones, will have to be made, keeping in 
view the distance to be travelled by children to reach their nearest 
primary schools. On an average, children in Sikkim do not have to 
travel more than one to one and a half kilometers, though in some 
very remote cases they may have to travel even upto four kilometers. 
In hilly areas, the number of children per classroom is far below 30, 
and it would not be feasible to further expand the facilities merely 
because of the distance to be covered by the children. On the basis of 
these considerations and the fact that during the Sixth and the 
Seventh Five-Year Plans there was a huge increase in the number of 
pre-primary schools, only few pre-primary schools are proposed to be 
opened in the near future. 

The number of primary schools proposed to be established or 
upgraded during this period is comparatively lower than that of 
middle schools. Besides opening or upgrading schools upto the 
middle level, other major initiatives proposed to be taken during the 
Eighth Plan period in the sphere of elementary education include: (a) 
provision of nursery education facilities in the public sector; (b) 
linking of pre-primary education programmes with the Integrated 
Child Development Scheme as well as consolidation and 
improvement of the pre-primary education facilities created so far; 
(c) improvement of physical facilities under the scheme sit 
"Operation Blackboard’ in the primary schools, (d) drastic reduction 
in the rate of dropouts and ensuring cent per cent retention of 
children at the primary level; (е) need-based expansion of middle 
stage education facilities and consolidation of the physical facilities 
developed so far; (f) enhancing to 100 per cent the rate of 
participation of children of the corresponding age-group at the 
middle stage; and (g) raising the enrolment percentage of girls and 
SC/ST children to 100 per cent. 
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Secondary Education 


Initially, secondary education was provided only by a few 
selected schools in the urban areas of Sikkim. The facility was later 
extended to several other places, but these schools lacked the basic 
infrastructural facilities and well-trained teachers. These factors 
proved to be detrimental to the enrolment of students in the 
Secondary and senior secondary stages of education comprising 
classes IX-X and classes XI-XII, respectively. In fact, in 1983-84 the 
enrolment was only 3,760 as against an expected target of 4,900. 
Even this enrolment had to be carefully sustained by providing to all 
children incentives in the form of free education and subsidised 
textbooks. 

To improve the status of secondary education in the state, the 
major thrust of the policy in the mid-eighties was to encourage 
optimum enrolment, consolidate the existing physical facilities and 
clear the backlog of graduate teachers at the secondary level. In the 
senior secondary schools, there was, however, no such backlog in 
respect of the teaching strength. Determined efforts made during the 
Sixth and Seventh Five-Year plans proved successful in improving 
the physical facilities as well as enrolment at the Secondary and 
senior secondary stages. The ratio of qualified teachers too increased 
substantially at these stages. 

The courses of study/subjects available at the senior secondary 
Schools in Sikkim are more or less the same and very limited in 
nature. In most of these schools, there are at present only Science, 
Humanities and Commerce streams and the subjects taught include 
Physics, Chemistry, Biology and Mathematics in the Science stream; 
History, Geography, Economics and Political Science in the 
Humanities stream; and the prescribed subjects in the Commerce 
stream. 

A number of programmes were implemented towards the end of 
the eighties to consolidate and upgrade facilities in 54 secondary and 
14 senior secondary schools. These programmes included among 
others, the improvement of laboratories and libraries, the 
organisation of pre-service and in-service training of teachers and the 
provision of additional classrooms. Necessary facilities were also 
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provided for the introduction of computers in the schools. Under the 
centrally sponsored '"CLASS' scheme, 11 senior secondary schools 
have so far been provided with computers. 

Facilities for secondary education were also extended to the rural 
areas to remove disparity between the areas and to adhere to the 
principle of equity. This gave an impetus to the modernisation of 
rural life and also helped to improve the socio-economic status of the 
rural population. 

Excellence in secondary education is yet to be achieved and the 
various problems encountered in this sector include: (a) the lack of an 
efficient administrative machinery for its proper management; (b) 
non-availability of teachers, especially in the Science stream; (c) 
shortage of adequate physical facilities in terms of buildings; and (d) 
the lack of proper supervision by the institutional heads or panel of 
experts. To improve the situation, a good syllabi, systematically 
developed textbooks and other instructional material, maximum 
possible physical and educational facilities along with well qualified 
and trained teachers are necessary. Therefore, in accordance with the 
national directive on the development of secondary education, stress 
has been laid on the intensive training of secondary teachers, 
consolidation of the existing infrastructure, vocationalisation of 50 
per cent secondary institutions and promotion of specialisation 
among the students in respect of streams like Science, Humanities 
and Social Science. 

In the secondary and senior secondary stages the enrolment is 
proposed to be raised. In the terminal year of the Eighth Plan period, 
the proposed enrolment in the secondary classes IX - X is to be 
increased to 10,000 of which 45 per cent would be girls. The GER to 
be achieved in case of girls is 39.47. In the senior secondary stage, 
that is classes XI - XII, the enrolment is proposed to be raised to 
4,500 of which, 33 per cent is to be that of girls; the envisaged GER 
of girls is to be 13.64. The details of the proposed enrolment target 
and GER to be achieved during 1992-97 are shown in Table 4.4. 
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Table 4.4 
Targeted Enrolment and GER by 1997 


Stage Estimated Targeted Targeted GER 
Child Population Enrolment 


Total Girls Total | Girls Total Boys Girls 


(%) (%) 
Secondary* 
Stage 24,400 47 10,000 45 41.15 42.64 39.47 
Senior** 
Secondary 24,000 46 4,500 33 18.75 23.08 13.64 
Stage 
КӘНЕ 


* Comprises classes ІХ-Х; 14-16 years age group. 

** Comprises classes XI-XII; 16-18 years age group. 

Source: Statistics of Education in Sikkim 1991-92, Government of Sikkim, 
Department of Education. 


Certain other major strategies have been proposed for the 
development of secondary education, such as: (a) ensuring vertical 
mobility of children from one class to the next higher one for 
safeguarding a larger participation of children at the middle, 
secondary and senior secondary stages: (b) expansion of facilities for 
secondary education on justifiable merits; (c) consolidation of 
physical facilities; (d) streamlining and reorganising courses of 
studies at the senior secondary stage of education as well as including 
computer literacy programmes; and (с) bringing 25 per cent students 
of senior secondary classes under the programme of vocational 
education by the end of the Eighth Plan period. 

At the secondary stage, work experience was introduced in the 
mid-seventies. Various schemes under “Socially Useful Productive 
Work” (SUPW) are also being implemented іп all the government 
schools. Students too are encouraged to participate actively іп 
programmes like the improvement of the school environment, 
manufacture of useful articles from locally available raw materials, 
handicrafts, social service, etc. 

Under the centrally sponsored scheme of vocational education, 
the state is supposed to introduce the vocational stream in a set of 
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selected senior secondary schools; but so far only one senior 
secondary school offers vocational courses. A significant step taken 
by the state towards the vocationalisation of secondary education is 
the introduction of training in horology and traditional Sikkimese 
crafts for the dropouts of classes IX-X to prepare them for self- 
employment. In recent years certain other schemes in vocational 
education are also being implemented, like: 

1. The printing technique programme which was introduced a 
few years ago. At present 10 students are undergoing this 
training; 

2. Horticulture, in which 17 students have so far received 
training; and 

3. Stenography, which includes training in typing and office 
management, is being provided to students at the +2 stage in 
Paljor Namgyal Girls Senior Secondary School, Gangtok. 

During the Eighth Plan, the programmes of Work Experience 

and Vocationalisation of Education at the various stages are proposed 
to be strengthened. 


Adult Education 

Adult education in the state comprises two separate programmes, 
namely, the Rural’ Functional Literacy Programme (RFLP)and the 
State Adult Education Programme (SAEP). The latter is specially 
designed for adult women learners in Sikkim and is funded by the 
state, whereas RFLP is a centrally assisted programme. Details of 
these two programmes іп the state during the period from 1989-90 to 
1991-92, are shown in Table 4.5 which is self explanatory. 


Table 4.5 
Adult Education Programmes (1989-90 to 1991-92) 


CentrelLearner Programme 
RFLP SAEP 
1989-90 1991-92 1989-90 1991-92 
No. of Centre 500 376 100 178 
No. of Learner 6370 4853 1105 2223 


Source: 1. Statistics of Education in Sikkim, 1989-90 and 1991-92, 
Department of Education, Government of Sikkim. 
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A district-wise comparison of the Adult Education Programme in 
the state shows that in 1989-90, the East and the West districts had 
150 RFLP centres each, providing for 2,030 and 1,930 learners, 
respectively. This continued in 1991-92 too. However, in 1992 the 
number of centres dropped to 126 and that of learners to 1,492 in the 
савс of East district and to 100 centres and 1,540 learners in West 
district. The percentage of centres and learners in the North district 
was the lowest being 13 and 13.5 in 1989-90, which became 14 and 
11 respectively in 1990-91. 

Almost the same order was evident in a district-wise comparison 
of SAEP centres. Though the West District had the maximum 
number of centres and learners constituting 34 per cent and 36 per 
cent of the number in the entire state, and the North District had the 
lowest percentage of 7 each of the centres and learners in 1988-90, 
the largest percentage of SAEP centres as also of learners in 1991-92 
was in the East District being 32 per cent and 35 per cent, 
respectively 

The National Literacy Mission is gradually gaining ground in the 
state. The number of Jan Shikshan Nilayams was 52 in 1991-92, 
constituting about 8 per cent of the number of adult education 
institutions in Sikkim. Though apparently there has been a decrease 
in the number of RFLP centres, the latter still occupy 60 per cent of 
the state's centres meant exclusively for adult learners. 

As many as 500 SAEP centres with an enrolment target of 5,000 
learners at an annual rate of a target of 100 centres and 1,000 
learners, as well as with a financial target of Rs. 50 lakhs, are 
proposed to be set up during the Eighth Plan period. 

As incentives to adult learners of RFLP and SAEP centres, 
textbooks and stationery continue to be given free of cost in addition 
to the provision of lighting arrangements, recreational equipment and 
other requisite materials for organising the centres. 


Teacher Education 
Teachers at the school level fall into several categories like 
primary school teachers, graduate teachers and postgraduate teachers. 


In the early seventies, the educational scenario in Sikkim was 
disconcerting as most of the teachers, particularly those at the 
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primary level, were untrained and underqualified. To upgrade their 
qualifications, the undermatric teachers were encouraged to appear in 
the matric examination through the Open School under the Central 
Board of Secondary Education. By the end of the eighties, a large 
number of them acquired the essential qualification and were 
categorised as qualified teachers. Concerted efforts were also made 
over the years to provide teachers at all levels with substantial 
training. 

Earlier, only facilities for in-service training of matriculate 
teachers were available at the Teachers' Training Institute which had 
an annual intake capacity of 100 teachers. At present, a B.Ed. course 
of one-year duration and with an intake capacity of 50 candidates is 
conducted by the Department of Teacher Education of the Sikkim 
Government College. There are no facilities for pre-service training 
of primary teachers as the need for the induction of new primary 
teachers has been marginalised. 

Teacher training facilities in the state being restricted to in- 
service training of primary teachers and B.Ed. training of 50 in- 
service and prospective teachers/candidates, the state does not have 
the problem of unemployment of trained teachers. 

The Eighth Plan proposes to expand the facilities of teacher 
education in the state. An amount of Rs. 160 lakhs has been allotted 
for this purpose, of which 44 per cent would be spent on the State 
"Institute of Educational Research and Training (SIERT), 19 per cent 
on Educational Technology Programme, 31 per cent on Special 
Teachers! Training Programme and about 6 per cent on DIETS. 

To take care of the professional training needs of elementary 
School teachers', the Ministry of Human Resource Development has 
already sanctioned under the centrally sponsored scheme the first 
DIET for the North and East districts. As the capital grant released by 
the central government is not adequate, the cost for its establishment 
will have to be partially supplemented by the state government. In 
addition to this, a second DIET for the South and West Districts is 
likely to be sanctioned in the near future. 

To give an upward thrust to the state's educational standard and 
ensure an overall improvement of the academic standard and 
teaching-learning process, a massive expansion and strengthening of 
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the SIERT is proposed during the Eighth Plan in accordance with the 
National Education Policy as revised in 1992. This will fulfil to a 
certain extent the training needs of untrained primary teachers, 
language teachers and pre-school teachers. As the single DIET in the 
state is not able to cater to the professional needs of pre-school and 
language teachers, short-term and crash teacher training programmes 
are also proposed to be started. 


Non-Formal Education 


The National Policy on Education, 1986 and its subsequent 
modifications stresses the need to make education accessible to all. 
Accordingly, intensive efforts are being made in the state to extend 
education to all through formal as well as non-formal means. Non- 
formal education programmes have been initiated to cater to the 
educational needs of dropouts, and particularly working children and 
girls, who, for some reason or the other, cannot go to school and 
avail of the formal schooling facilities. At present, to fulfil the 
national commitment of universalisation of elementary education by 
1995, non-formal education programmes are being implemented as a 
supplement to the efforts of the formal system on the lines suggested 
in the Revised Centrally Assisted Schemes of Non-Formal Education 
launched since 1987-88. 

In the mid-eighties, there were 211 non-formal education centres 
with 4,066 learners in the age-group 6-11 years and 11-14 years. Of 
these centres, 99 per cent are in the rural areas. The curriculum of 
these centres is need-based, and the medium of instruction in а centre 
is according to the language spoken by the majority of the learners in 
that particular area. The achievement level of the learners are 
periodically monitored and evaluated. 

For the period of 1990-95, Sikkim has two pilot projects, each 
comprising 400 NFE centres covering 4,000 learners. However, for 
the promotion of retention of learners in the NFE system, various 
incentive schemes are to be introduced and to compensate for the loss 
of income from economic activities in which children are engaged, as 
well as ensure generation of income for these children through NFE 
programmes, these schemes would include: (a) provision of 
attendance-stipends especially to girl learners; (b) supply of free 
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textbooks and stationery, and (c) introduction of vocational 
component as a scheme of work experience (SUPW). 

During the Eighth Five-Year Plan, an outlay of Rs. 50 lakhs is 
earmarked for non-formal education. At present, there is no 
administrative, supervisory, monitoring and evaluation machinery for 
NFE programmes. During the next few years, this kind of a 
machinery is proposed to be created. Other crucial steps to be taken 
during the Eighth Plan period include: (a) ensuring the induction of 
non-formal educational facilities for 11-14 years age-group children 
who are out of the schools; (b) against the projected child population 
of 35,500 in the age-group 11-14 years in 1995, as many as 26,000 
children are to be enrolled at the middle stage and the remaining are 
to be covered under the non-formal education system. 


Professional and Technical Education 

The only centre where technical education is provided in the 
state is the Industrial Training Institute (ITI) at Rangpo in the East 
District. This institute has recently been taken over by the Education 
Department from the Department of Labour. Though it provides 
training facilities in draftsmanship to the local youth, it fulfils limited 
needs of the state as the facilities available are quite outdated. 
Modernisation of the ITI is therefore an urgent necessity. 

The Education Department has been entrusted with the 
responsibility of technical education and long-term technical 
manpower planning since 1989-90. During the next few years, the 
following programmes are proposed to be initiated: 

— For management, supervision, planning and monitoring of 
technical education in the state, an administrative set-up 1s 
proposed to be established and an amount of Rs.10 lakhs has 
been earmarked for this purpose. 

— So far, the build-up of technical manpower has not been 
given sufficient attention. The sole ITI at Rangpo has not 
been able to satisfy the state’s demand for technical 
manpower. Consequently, Sikkim has to rely on outside 
sources to meet such needs. Moreover, the proportion of 
graduates in Humanities is larger than the opportunities 
available for gainful employment in the state. Taking all this 
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into consideration the state government invited a team of 

experts from the Nettur Technical Training Foundation 

(NTTF) Bangalore, to study the status of technical education y 
in Sikkim and to advise regarding its future development. 

The NTTF, on the basis of the study, suggested that an 

institution should be set up to cater to the various needs in 

the sphere of electrical, mechanical and electronics 

engineering. The training division should be combined with 

the servicing division to take care of the maintenance and 

service needs of the industries in terms of machines, tools et — 
al. To provide the trainees with exposure to actual production 
function, and to ensure that a certain amount of revenue is 
generated by the institution, the establishment of a 
production division has also been suggested. As part of the 
complex, the establishment of a metereology, testing 
laboratory and heat treatment shop has also been 
recommended, 

The NTIF would provide assistance in formulating training 
schedules, syllabi and manuals as well as the training personnel 
needed to establish the service cum production centre. The | 
establishment of a training, service and production centre plus the 
modernisation of the ITI is expected to fulfil the state’s requirements 
of trained technical manpower. For this, during the Eighth Plan, a 
total amount of Rs. 550 lakhs has been proposed. Of this, about 90 
per cent is to be spent on the training, service and production centre. 
The remaining amount is to be spent on the ITI at Rangpo. The 
NTTF would also provide training slots for candidates from Sikkim 
ull the institution is established. 

To provide special technical taining to women, the 
establishment of a community polytechnic for women has been 
proposed and a sum of Rs. 140 lakhs has been allotted for this, 71 per 
cent of which is earmarked for the construction of the building, etc. 
Subject to the availability of land, the polytechnic is proposed to be 
set up at Gangtok. The few chosen and relevant subjects in which 
training would be provided to women include dress designing and 
dress making; food processing, preservation and marketing; 
commercial art; interior decoration; radio and television technology; 
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stenography; typing and office management; civil engineering; 
electrical engineering and computer application. 
General Issues 

Sikkim is endeavouring to achieve the goals it has set for itself in 
accordance with the National Policy on Education (1986). Since the 
mid-seventies it has made significant progress in the different sectors 
of education but serious and concerted efforts are needed, 
particularly, for the improvement of teacher education and technical 
education. Like many other states, it may be helpful if Sikkim sends 
personnel to train in the neighbouring states. Prospective teachers 
may be sent for training to the Regional Colleges of Education and 
other such institutions. 

Vocationalisation of secondary education is one of the priority 
areas of the Eighth Plan, Simultaneously, with the introduction of 
vocational education in the secondary schools, new courses, relevant 
to the needs of the states in areas like horticulture and floriculture. 
may be started. 


Сһартег 5 


Organisation and Administration 


For the major part of the 19th century, education in Sikkim was 
monastic in nature: Schools in the monastries imparted religious 
education and prepared the monks for priesthood. Such schools in 
Tashiding, Tulung, Pameyongtse and Sangnachaling monastries were 
famous as great centres of monastic education. Buddhist religious 
literature was read at home by the common people. Education, being 
Teligious in nature, was taken care of by the monks. In 1909, a 
monastic school was founded and formally established at Gangktok 
by a charter in Tibetan. In the latter part of the nineteenth century, 
modern education was introduced in this region by the Christian 
missionaries. 

The royal family of Sikkim took a keen interest in education and 
considered it to be a social service; one of the councillors of the royal 
“ішһаг” generally looked after it. In 1920, the Maharaja of Sikkim 
reorganised the education department and placed it under the 
administration of a full-fledged Director of Education who was 
assisted by a ‘board’ under the headship of a president. In 1922, the 
Education Department was placed under the Judicial Secretary. 

The Indian independence movement had its repercussions on the 
then independent state of Sikkim also, as a consequence of which 
public respresentatives were inducted into the governance of the 
state. This in turn led to the unprecedented development of 
education, especially in terms of provision of educational facilities to 
fulfil the aspirations and demands of the people. 
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The first Inspector of Schools was appointed in Sikkim in 1945 
and there was a marked increase in the number of schools. In 1950, 
an officer was given the charge of the Education Department, and in 
1953 the first Executive Councillor of the department was appointed. 
In 1954, the first Director from outside the kingdom was appointed. 
He was assisted by three Inspectors of Schools. One such inspector 
was posted at the headquarters and the others in the districts. These 
steps boosted the progress of education in quite a significant way. In 
the same year, with the assistance of the Government of India, the 
First Seven-Year Plan was launched in Sikkim to set the stage for an 
all-round development of the state and under this development plan, 
an educational administrative set-up was created. 

In 1960-61 when the Second Five-Year Development Plan 
(1960-65) was launched, two more Inspectors for primary schools 
were appointed so that each inspector could look after one of the four 
districts. In the early sixties, at the directorate level the administra- 
tive set-up comprised the Director of Education, an Inspector of 
Schools in charge of planning and administration, an Office Superin- 
tendent and about a dozen clerical staff. In 1975 when Sikkim 
became the twenty-second state of the Indian Union, efforts were 
made to further strengthen the educational administrative set-up and 
certain new posts which include the posts of Joint Director (Plan- 
ning), Joint Director (Administration), Joint Director (Academic) and 
four Joint Directors, one for cach district, were created. In 1975-76, a 
Sports Cell was also created in the department with an Assistant 
Director of Sports appointed on deputation from the National Insti- 
tute of Sports, Patiala. 

An Engineering Cell was established in 1987-88 with the 
creation of five posts of Junior Engineers. It was further strengthened 
in 1989-90 with the addition of one post of Divisional Engineer and 
four posts of Assistant Engineers, one for each district. 

At present the educational administrative machinery in the state 
follows the system of single-line administration. It comprises a Sec- 
retariat at the top; below it there is a Directorate with set-ups at the 
district level. The Directorate plays a major role in all academic and 
administrative matters related to education. The planning and man- 
agement of educational matters at the districts are looked after by the 


District Offices. 
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Educational Administrative Set-up 
Education Secretariat 


The picture of the present administrative machinery at the 
secretariat level is shown in Figure 5.1. At the helm of educational 
affairs in the state is the Minister. Below him, is the Secretary of the 
Education Department who is in charge of the department. He is 
Tesponsible for policy formulation, planning, implementation of 
projects and other matters related to establishment. He is assisted by 
an Additional Secretary and other officers below him, such as: 

— Joint Director (Planning) in charge of planning, allotment of 
funds for various schemes, grants-in-aid, statistical 
projections, etc; 

— Joint Director (Scholarship) in charge of all matters 
pertaining to the award of scholarships; 

— Divisional Engineer who is the head of the Engineering Cell 
and is in charge of construction and repair of the school 
buildings, hostels etc.; 

— Deputy Secretary (Plan, Centrally Sponsored Schemes) who 
assists the Joint Director of planning in all matters related to 
the planning of centrally sponsored schemes; 

— Deputy Director (Planning) who assists the Joint Director of 
Planning in his daily work; 

— Deputy Secretary who is the indenting authority and is in- 
charge of matters related to departmental purchases and 
establishment; 

— Senior Accounts Officer, in charge of all matters related to 
finance, payments etc.; and 

— Deputy Director (Sports), in charge of all matters pertaining 
10 sports like organising sports activities, provision of games 
materials to schools, NCC, etc. 


Directorate of Education 


Due to its very small size, the state has, at present, only one 
Directorate of School Education in the Education Department as 
shown in Figure 5.2. The Director of Education deals with general 
education upto the senior secondary level. He is the administrative 
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head of all the educational establishments in Sikkim. Recruitment 
and transfer of teaching staff, academic activities and disposal of 
legal cases are taken care of by the Director with the help of 
subordinate officers comprising five Joint Directors, six Deputy 
Directors, three Assistant Directors and three other officers at the 
same hierarchical level as the Assistant Director. Each of these 
officers are vested with specific responsibilities and powers such as: 

— Joint Director (Administration) looks after recruitment, 
transfer and general establishment matters; 

— Joint Director (Examination) takes care of all matters 
pertaining to the conduct of Sikkim Junior High School 
Board (SJHSB) and Central Board of Secondary Education 
(CBSE) examinations; 

— Joint Director (Co-ordination, Educational Technology and 
Voational Training) deals with co-ordination, educational 
technology and vocational education; 

— Two Joint Directors (one for the South and West Districts 
and the other for the North and East Districts) are the 
administrative heads of the District Education Offices and 
are posted in the districts. They look after adult education 
and the literacy programme of the National Literacy Mission 
in addition to the inspection and supervision of schools in 
their jurisdiction. 

— Joint Director of the North and East Districts has the 
additional responsibilities of printing and distribution of 
textbooks at the state level; 

— Deputy Director (Administration) provides assistance to the 
Joint Director (Administration) іп respect of staff 
recruitment and other routine matters; 

— Deputy Director (State Institute of Education) functions as 
the head of the institute and organises teachers’ training 
programmes and all other academic activities; 

— Deputy Director (Vocational) is in charge of matters related 
to the implementation of vocational schemes; 

— Deputy Director (Adult Education) is in charge of the 
centres of adult education and non-formal education as also 
of conducting open school examinations; 
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— Two Deputy Directors (Language and Textbooks) look after 
the preparation of textbooks in various languages like 
Nepali, Limboo, Tibetan, Lepcha, etc.; and 

— Deputy Secretary who looks after the printing and 
distribution of textbooks. 


Organisational Set-up at the District Level 


In Sikkim, the administrative aspect of inspection and 
supervision is carried on at the district level. There is no separate 
field level set-up specially responsible for this purpose. Each of the 
four districts of Sikkim has a District Education Office (Figure 5.3) 
headed by a Deputy Director who works under the overall charge of a 
Joint Director. There are two such officers—one in charge of the 
South and West Districts and the other of the North and East 
Districts. To further decentralise the administrative System, each 
district is divided into two educational sub-divisions, headed by an 
officer of the rank of Assistant Director. 

In the district office the Assistant Director is a key person 
incharge of general administration and routine office work, He 
supervises school inspection upto the junior high school level with 
the help of the Assistant Education Officer (АЕО) and also the Adult 
Education Programme in his district through the Assistant Project 
Officer (APO). The District Sports Officer (DSO) also works under 
him. The accounts officer takes care of routine accounts work, salary 
of teachers and other staff at the district office. 

In each district, as shown in Figure 5.4, there is an Assistant 
Engineer who functions as a representative of the Engineering Cell at 
the Secretariat. He prepares proposals regarding construction and 
repair of school buildings, hostels and other construction work under 
the overall charge of a Divisional Engineer. 


Size of Administrative Machinery 


Apparently there is no norm for determining the size of the 
administrative machinery in the state and decisions regarding it are 
generally made according to situational requirements. 

The strength of the administrative machinery has, over the last 
decades, increased considerably. The field study revealed that in 
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1980-81, the number of officers in the Directorate of Education was 
38. In the same year, a team comprising experts from the Ministry of 
Education and Culture; Directorate of Education, Delhi Administra- 
tion and NIEPA studied the reorganisation of the Education 
Department. This team looked into the various aspects of educational 
administration in the state and alongwith its other observations stated 
that though the workload of the department had increased enor- 
mously, the staff expansion had not kept pace with the situational 
demands. 


Work Study of Education Department 

In 1988, a study on the pattern of staffing of the Education De- 
partment was conducted by the Institute of Applied Manpower 
Research with the major objectives of : (a) assessing the manpower 
requirements with regard to the existing level of workload and activi- 
ties in terms of numbers, level and skills; (b) reviewing the work 
norms/staffing standards in practice and suggesting modifications; (с) 
developing work norms/staffing standards wherever feasible for 
units/activities which do not have any prescribed norms or standards; 
and (d) imparting on-the-job training to a team of four state govern- 
ment officers to enable the state to set up its own manpower or work 
study unit in future. 


Major recommendations made after the study are: 


1. The State Education Department should immediately revert 
to its 1976 teacher-pupil ratio and then gradually implement 
the recommendations with regard to (a) optimum size of 
classes; and (b) multiple-class teaching, so as to bring the 
teacher-pupil ratio nearer to, if not at par with, the national 
figure; 

2. The percentage of single-teacher lower primary and upper 
primary schools is 2.6 and 3.6 of the total schools in this 
category. This situation, being unsatisfactory, needs to be 
corrected; 

3. In future, teachers with knowledge of the relevant local 
language may be posted in the lower primary and upper 
primary schools so as to obviate the need for posting 
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separate local language teachers in such schools. If such 
teachers are not available, then in-service training in local 
languages may be provided with suitable incentives such as 
grant of advance increment, etc.; 

In the upper primary and higher level schools, a minimum 
number of ten students should be the pre-requisite for 
introduction of teaching any language in a class and the 
number of periods for teaching any lanuage for all the 
classes together should not be less than 18 per week. In 
case of the total number of periods being less than 18 per 
week, arrangements may be made for the appointment of 
part-time teachers instead of whole-time ones; 

The minimum qualifications for recruitment of teachers to 
various levels may be reviewed and brought at par with 
those in other states and centrally administered schools; 
The staff strength of different sections at the state and 
district headquarters may be fixed as per the staffing norms 
developed for these sections; 

The work of two Deputy Directors dealing with textbooks 
and adult education may be transferred from the Joint 
Director (East/North) to the Joint Director (South/West); 
The charge of the Joint Director (New Education Policy) 
and Joint Director (Administration/Recruitment) may be 
combined and the surplus post of Joint Director may be 
abolished; 

An officer at the level of Assistant Director would be 
adequate to perform the work presently being done by the 
Deputy Director (Vocational). Accordingly, the post of 
Deputy Director may be changed to that of Assistant 
Director; 

The post of Under Secretary may be abolished. The Office 
Superintendent may submit the cases directly to the Deputy 
Secretary in charge of establishment. 
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Delegation of Powers 


The Secretary of Education delegates certain administrative 
powers to his subordinate officers as and when required. There are, 
as yet, no rules or documents in this regard. Financial powers are, 
however, delegated in accordance with the Sikkim Financial Rules. 


Expansion of Administrative Set-up 


Ever since the reorganisation of the Education Department in 
1975, certain modifications have taken place in the administrative 
machinery to meet the state's growing educational needs and 
demands. To cope with the increasing demands and with the state 
government's effort to provide more and better educational 
opportunities to its people, the administrative machinery had to 
expand in terms of number of administrative officers at various 
hierarchical levels. In Table 5.1 a comparison of the number of such 
personnel at three points of time, that is, at 1975, 1981 and 1990-91 
is shown. 

Obviously the number of posts of administrative officers at 
different levels has increased manifold over the last three decades, 
particularly at the field level. The demand for specialists has resulted 
in a clear-cut division of responsibilities among the officers at the 
same hierarchical level and has also led to a marked rise in the 
number of officers in the same rank but with different designations. 

More than an increase in the number of personnel in the 
administrative machinery, the need of the time is change in terms of 
the modus operandi of educational administration and supervision. 
For this, the concerned personnel need proper orientation and 
waining, in tune with the emerging concepts of educational 
management. To meet the demands of changing times this kind of 
training needs also to be provided to the administrators—both policy 
makers and executives at the secretariat as well as at the directorate 


level. 
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Table 5.1 
Comparison of Number of Administrative 
Officers in 1975, 1981 and 1990-91 
Designation No. of Officers in 
1975 1981 1990-91 
(Field Study) 
Secretary 1 1 I 
Addl. Secretary — — 1 
Director 1 1 1 
Jt. Director 1 1 6 
Dy. Director — 6 16* 
Asstt. Director/Accounts 
Officer 5 16 49% 
District Edn. Officer 4 — — 
Asstt, Edn, Officer 4 16 48*** 


Ж Includes other officers in the same rank namely Deputy Secretary, 
Divisional Engineer and Senior Accounts Officer. 

** Includes other officers in the same rank namely Under Secretary, 
Textbook Officer, District Vocational Education Officer and Statistical 


Officer. 


*** Includes other officers in the same rank namely Assistant Project 
Officer, Assistant Textbook Officer, Office Superintendent, Script 
Writer, Senior Accountant and Coach. 


Sources: I. 


3. 


Extending Educational Opportunity in Sikkim, A Report on 
the State's School System with Special Reference to its 
Administration, Ved Prakash, National Staff College for 
Educational Planners and Administrators, New Delhi, 1976. 
Report of the Study Team on Reorganisation of Educational 
Department, Government of Sikkim, Ministry of Education 
and Culture, Government of India, 1981. 

Field study. 


Chapter 6 


Role of Non-Governmental 
Organisations, Local Bodies and 
Community Participation 


Prior to the initiation of modern education in Sikkim in the 
nineteenth century by the Europcan missionaries, education in the 
region was purely religious in character. It was imparted in the 
monastic schools attached to the monasteries and with the intention 
of preparing monks and priests. The royal family, wealthy kazis and 
other landlords patronised these centres of learning and also the 
schools which flourished with the help of religious bodies and the 
community. 

At present in Sikkim, the non-governmental agencies play an 
important role in providing education for its people, though in a 
limited way as compared to the past. A majority of the state’s 
institutions (96 per cent) are under the direct management of the 
government. Non-government institutions are of two types: (а) those 
which receive giant-in-aid from the government and are called 
private aided schools; and (b) those run without any financial aid 
from the government and known as private unaided schools. The 
government categorises these aided and unaided private institutions 
run by non-government organisations and governed by certain legal 
provisions as *other institutions'. The non-government aided schools 
are required to be recognised by the Education Department in order 
to present students for public examinations. 
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Major Voluntary and Non-governmental Organisations 


Non-governmental agencies involved in educational activities in 
Sikkim are predominantly religious— Christian as well as Buddhist. 

In 1872-73, the Christian missionaries, simultaneously with their 
proselitysing activities, advocated the cause of education in the 
region. A few years later, the Finnish missionaries started three 
primary schools at Khamdong, Song and Mangan. Soon after, other 
European missionaries followed suit to start primary schools at a 
number of places including Rheock, Chidam, Soreng and Turuk. 
These missionary schools were financed by the missions from their 
own resources. Later, they started receiving grants from the state. 
The community also helped such schools while parents contributed 
by paying fees. The curriculum included Reading, Writing, 
Arithmetic, Geography, History, English, Hindi, Science and 
Tibetan. Surprisingly, the medium of instruction was Hindi. 

In the beginning of the twentieth century, Sidkeong Tulkn at 
Gangtok founded, by a charter, the Enchey School. This is today one 
of the six higher secondary schools in Sikkim. At about the same 
time, there were two boarding schools in Gangtok namely, the Bhutia 
Boarding School and the Nepali Boarding School which were amal- 
gamated into Sir Tashi Namgyal High School. Subsequently, in 1966, 
this was again divided into the T.N. Higher Secondary School and 
the T.N. Academy which is a public school. The involvement of 
religious voluntary organisations in education is not a new phenom- 
enon in the region. The present private institutions are an outcome of 
the efforts put in by the Christian missionaries and Buddhist monks. 

A few religious organisations established a number of prominent 
private institutions which include the Paljor Namgyal Girls’ Senior 
Secondary School, St. Xavier's Holy Cross, the Bahai School, etc. 
Except Paljor Namgyal Girls’ Senior Secondary School and St. 
Xavier's, no other private institutions receive aid from the govern- 
ment and their administration is looked after by the concerned 
authorities. The Tashi Namgyal Academy, a co-education public 
School, receives 80 per cent grant from the government. The Educa- 
tion Minister and the Education Secretary are the president and 
executive chairman of the management committee and all administra- 
tive decisions аге taken by the authorities of the institution. 
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There are 38 monastic institutions attached to the various 
monasteries in the state. These institutions are government aided and 
are run according to the monastic tradition, though a certain amount 
of general education is also imparted. The Sikkim Institute of Higher 
Nyingma Studies which has courses upto the postgraduate level at 
Gangtok, 1s the best known of these. This school was established 
with a view to preserve and develop the Nyingma sect of Buddhism 
and upgrade the standard of Nyingma monasteries. Besides these, the 
state also has nine ‘Sanskrit pathshalas’ and one ‘madarsa’ which 
receive grants from the government. 

The total number of institutions at different levels under govern- 
ment and private management in the state, is shown in Table 6.1. The 
survey revealed that of the total number of schools in the state, pri- 
vate aided schools constitute only 4 per cent while private unaided 
schools form only 2 per cent. The percentage of students in these 
schools were 4.6 and 3 per cent, respectively, and that of teachers — 
3.5 and 2.8, respectively. 

Many of the schools under non-government management do not 
have adequate facilities like science laboratories, equipment, etc. 
Besides, there is an acute dearth of trained teachers mainly because 
of the poor financial resources of these schools. This ultimately leads 
to the poor achievement of students. There are, however, a few select 
private schools which are patronised by the high officials and 
wealthy men of the state. These are founded on a solid financial base 
and are known to be prestigious co-educational private schools meant 


mostly for the elite in the state. 


Role of Local Bodies 

In the early days, the initiative for establishing schools in the 
rural areas was taken by the village managing committees. Members 
of such a committee and a few interested people comprised the 
*mandal'. This committee, on realising the urgent need to extend 
educational facilities in their village, raised the required funds to set 
up a school and recruited locally available personnel to teach. On 
completion of this, the committee usually sought government aid 
which was invariably provided in the form of corrugated sheets for 
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the roof of the school building. The provision for a single teacher was 
also made by the government. 


1 


ТаМе 6.1 
Management-wise Educational Institutions at Various Stages (1991-92) 


S.No. Institution Management 


Government Private Total 


Aided/ 
Recognised 
1. Pre Primary School 700 — 700 
2. Lower Primary School 266 — 266 
3. Primary School 244 — 244 
4. Junior High School 119 03 122 
5. Secondary School N36 01 57 
6. Senior Secondary School 15 03 18 
7. Sanskrit Pathshala — 09 09 
8. Monastic School — 37 37 
9. Anjuman Islamia Madarsa — 01 01 
10. District Institute of 01 — 01 
Education & Training 
1. Karma Dharma Chakra Centre — 01 01 
12. Sikkim Government College 01 — 01 
13. Sikkim Law College 01 = 01 
14. Sikkim Institute of Higher 01 — 01 
Nyingma Studies 
15. Industrial Training Institute 01 = 01 
16. Jawaharlal Меһги Memorial - 01 01 
Institute for the Handicapped 
17 Sikkim Institute of Tibetology — 01 01 
Total 1405(96)* 57(4) 1462 


* Figures in parentheses denote percentage to total number of institutions in 
the state. 


Source: Department of Education, Government of Sikkim. 


The responsibilities of the ‘village managing -committee were 
later taken up by the district co-ordination committee. The members 
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of each district committee comprised local MLAs and representatives 
from different departments of the government. This committee was, 
in turn, replaced by the gram panchayat committee. 

The panchayat, till recently, played a very active and dominating 
role in the affairs of the schools. However, full educational 
responsibilities have now been assumed by the government and all 
final decisions rest with it. More than 95 per cent of the educational 
institutions in Sikkim are under government management. Thus, 
almost the entire education effort in the state is dependent on 
government initiative and support. 


Community Participation 

Though all educational responsibilities have been taken up by 
the government, community participation in educational development 
still continues to an appreciable extent in the form of opening of new 
schools, construction of additional school buildings as well as 
classrooms in primary schools and donations of land. 

Work experience which is a component of the school curriculum, 
is carried on with community help in terms of expert advice from the 
members of community. Co-curricular activities, like sports, are also 
a community affair. Though these activities are organised by the 
schools, the entire community participates. Events of national 
importance like Independence Day and Republic Day are also 
celebrated with the active cooperation and participation of the 
community. 

In this way, the community, by cooperating with schools and 
sharing the functions, helps in the healthy development of the 
institutions. The schools, in turn, contribute towards community 
development by involving students in certain adult education 
programmes like the ‘Each One Teach One’ scheme, non-formal 
education programmes, etc., to promote literacy among the rural 
masses. 

Though education in Sikkim is primarily a government venture, 
non-government organisations and the community also help in a 
limited but cogent way. There seems to be a certain degree of 
interdependence with each playing its own role and helping in the 
nurturance and development of the other. 


Chapter 7 


Educational Programmes for 
Disadvantaged Groups 


During the last fifteen years, Sikkim, as a full-fledged state, has 
witnessed a kind of metamorphosis—multi-dimensional in nature, 
covering almost all aspects of social and economic development. 
Major changes in economy are perceptible in almost all Sectors, so 
much so that the gap between the rest of the country and Sikkim, as 
regards economic development, has been considerably narrowed. The 
State is now anxious to accelerate the pace of progress and become 
self-reliant by generating local competence and improving the 
educational level of its people. The government is making efforts to 
ameliorate the lot of the deprived, the disabled and the 
underprivileged in the state. 


Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 


Of the total population of 4,06,457 in Sikkim, about 6 per cent 
are scheduled castes and 22 per cent Scheduled tribes. 88 per cent of 
the SC and 92 per cent of the ST population are rural as against the 
all-India percentages of SC and ST population of 16.3 and 8, 
respectively. The majority of the ST population is in the North 
District. Details of SC/ST population in the four districts of Sikkim 
are shown in Table 7.1. 
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Table 7.1 
SC/ST Population By Districts (1991) 
(In Percentage) 

State/ Population 

District 

Scheduled Castes Scheduled Tribes 
Total Urban Rural Total Urban Rural 

Sikkim 6 12 88 22 8 92 
North District 4 4 96 55 1 99 
East District gi 19 81 21 18 82 
South District 5.6 4 96 19 1 99 
West District 5 3 97 20 1 99 


Source: Census of India, 1991, Series 1, Paper 1 of 1992, Volume II. 
Final Population Totals. 


Literacy 

In Sikkim, the percentage of literates as recorded in the Census 
of 1991 is 56.9 against 41.6 per cent recorded in the 1981 Census. In 
1981, 28 per cent of the SC population was literate. Among the 
districts, the highest proportion of scheduled caste literates, that is, 
33.6 per cent, was recorded in the East District, followed by 26.3 per 
cent in the North District. South District ranked third with a 
scheduled caste literacy of 24.8 per cent. The lowest percentage of 
Scheduled caste literacy, that is, 17.2 was recorded in the West 
District. 

The percentage of ST literates in the state was 33 in 1981. 
Among the districts, the highest proportion of scheduled tribe 
literates was recorded in the East District, it being 40 per cent 
followed by 31 per cent in the South District. In these two districts, 
the literacy rate was higher than the state average, while literacy rates 
' 0f 30.3 per cent and 23.3 per cent, respectively in the North and West 
Districts were lower than the state average. 


Educational Facilities 
With regard to the facilities of primary schools/sections in the 
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habitations predominantly populated by SCs, South District held the 
best position in 1986 with 100 per cent population having primary 
Schools or sections within 5 kms. of the habitation. In the East 
District, 97 per cent the population had primary school facilities 
within their vicinity. In the West District, 27 per cent of the 
population had to walk from 1.6 to 2 kms. to reach the primary 
Schools/sections and 73 per cent of the habitations had schools at a 
distance of .5 to 1 km. 

In case of habitations predominantly populated by STs, in 1986 
the West District had the highest percentage, that is, 81 per cent of its 
habitations served by primary schools/sections within their vicinity. 
Even less than 45 per cent of the population in the East District was 
served by primary education facilities within their habitations. In the 
North and South Districts, 56 per cent and 76 per cent of the 
habitations had schools within the habitations. In the North District, 
children had to walk more than 2 kms. for availing of primary 
schooling facilities. Taking the state as a whole, 93 per cent of the 
total population predominantly populated by SCs and 58 per cent of 
the total population predominantly populated by STs had a primary 
School/section within the habitation. 


Enrolment 


The progress of enrolment of SC and ST children from 1985-86 
to 1989-90 is shown in Table 7.2. 

In the case of SC children, though the overall enrolment in 
classes I-XII increased steadily from 1987 onwards, it was rather 
erratic in the earlier years, that is, during 1985-86 to 1987-88. In the 
different stages of school education their enrolment did not show any 
consistency. As compared to student enrolment at the primary stage, 
that in the middle, secondary and higher secondary stages was low; it 
decreased in each successive higher Stage, being the lowest at the 
senior secondary level. 

In the case of STs, though the overall enrolment of children at 
the school level rose considerably since 1985-86, that at the senior 
secondary stage was the lowest as compared to other stages. From 
1985-86 to 1987 it showed an upward trend, but in 1987-88 it 
slumped and has since been erratic. This is a serious cause for 
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concern and needs immediate attention. The problem of retention of 
children at the post-primary stage deserves to be tackled on a war 
footing. An analysis of the rate of wastage at the primary education 
stage reveals that compared to the wastage rate of all communities 
taken collectively, the rates of the SCs and 5Т5 have been 
consistently higher from 1982-83 to 1986-87, being 72 and 57, 
respectively, as against 63 for all communities taken together. 

The extent of coverage or co-efficient of equality for SC or ST 
children quantifies the share of SC or ST population enrolled at 
different stages of education. It is the percentage of enrolment of SC/ 
ST children at a stage to total enrolment divided by the percentage of 
SC/ST population to total population. Details of co-efficient of 
equality for SC and ST children at various points of time, are shown 
in Table 7.3. 


Table 7.3 
Co-efficient of Equality (1278-1991) 


Year Co-efficient of Equality 


Scheduled Castes Scheduled Tribes 


Pry. Up.Pry. SeclHr.Sec. Pry.  Up.Pry. SeclHr.Sec. 


1978 100 054 0.52 0.98 1.08 0.91 
(094)* (071) (0.62) (0.81) (044) (0.37) 

1986 1.09 053 0,57 095 0291 1.08 
(1.05) (0.65) (074) (0.98) (0.64) (0.46) 

1991 100 0275 0.70 095 096 1.00 


(097) (0.83) (076) (099) (0.65) (0.51) 


* Figures in parentheses denote co-efficient of equality for SC and ST 
children at all-India level. 


Sources: 1. Fourth and Fifth АП India Educational Surveys, 1978-79 and 
1986-87. NCERT, 1982 and 1992. 
2. Census of India, 1971-81 and 1991. 
3. Selected Educational Statistics, 1991.92, Ministry of Human 


Resource Development, Department of Education, 
Government of India, 1993, 
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The enrolment of SC and ST girls in terms of percentage, also 
shows a decreasing trend in the higher stages. At the primary stage, 
the percentages of SC and ST girls were more or less similar over the 
years, being about 46 per cent in 1989-90; the overall percentages of 
enrolment for all classes were also the same for both SC and ST girls, 
but in the middle, secondary and senior secondary classes, the 
percentages varied considerably. 

The government makes continuous and concerted efforts to 
attract children to school and retain them even after the primary and 
middle school stages by providing them with certain incentives such 
as free mid-day meals and textbooks. In 1986, however, only 54 per 
cent of SC students and 65 per cent of ST students availed of these 
facilities. 


Special Schemes 

In Sikkim, the majority of the SC and ST children happen to be 
first generation learners, with extremely poor economic backgrounds. 
The government continuously tries to overcome their initial hesitancy 
and apathy and draw them into the mainstream. The educational 
development of these underprivileged and weaker sections of the 
society cannot be brought about in isolation. The state government, 
through the Department of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
Welfare, is trying to improve their lot by implementing special 
schemes meant exclusively for their educational development. 

The department directly implements a few welfare schemes 
entirely from its own budget resources. Perhaps the most important 
scheme of this group, in terms of both physical and financial 
magnitude, is the Pre-matric Scholarship Scheme of providing pre- 
matric scholarships at the rate of Rs. 850/- per child per annum to 
scheduled castes and scheduled tribes students of the low income 
group. This scheme accounts for nearly two-thirds of the total state 
plan budget, and more than two thousand students each year at the 
existing rates. During the Seventh Plan period, 4,940 SC students and 
6,396 ST students are expected to have benefitted from this scheme, 
with an expenditure amount of Rs. 42.31 lakhs and Rs.55.77 lakhs 
for SCs and STs, respectively. 
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So far, the state government has granted scholarships to students 
of all classes at a uniform rate of Rs.850/- per student per annnum. 
According to the existing norms, only one child per family is eligible 
for this scholarship. In the Eighth Plan, the government proposes to 
adopt graded rates such as: 

l. Rs.360/- per annum for children of KG to class IV; 

2. Rs.480/- per annum for children of classes V to VIII; and 

3. Rs.850/- per annum for children of classes IX and X. 

During the Eighth Plan, the number of beneficiaries is to be 
increased so that more than one child per family is eligible and can 
avail this scheme. To encourage those children who strive to achieve 
better results, merit will be the prime consideration. 

There is also a 100 per cent centrally sponsored scheme of post- 
matric scholarship. Further plans are being considered to start 
coaching classes for these sections to increase their percentage of 
Success and reduce the problem of dropouts. Construction of hostels 
for SC and ST girls under a centrally sponsored programme, too, has 
been undertaken by the department in collaboration with the 
Department of Education. 

The other special schemes include: 

1. The scheme of Matric Scholarships which is actually an old 
centrally sponsored scheme. Due to certain administrative and 
financial problems, it was shelved in 1985. During the Eighth Plan, 
the state government intends to include it as a new scheme to 
implement it under both Plan and Non-Plan categories in order to 
double the number of beneficiaries per family. Around 40 SC 
students and 200 ST students were " be covered in 1990-91 and in 
the Eighth Plan period, it is envisaged to bring 245 SC and 1220 ST 
students under the scheme. 

2. The scheme of Public School Scholarship was started in 1990 
to upgrade the quality of education received by the SC and ST 
students and satisfy the state's need to encourage them to get enrolled 
in some of the premier institutions within Sikkim and outside. A few 
meritorious students of these communities are Sponsored to 
prestigious public schools like the T.N. Academy. At the initial stage, 
the scheme was taken up as a pilot project and six students, two each 
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from Dzongu, Lachen and Lachung, were sent to the academy. Since 
the government did not have any budget provision for this scheme in 
1989-90, the Department of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
Welfare shared the expenditure with the Department of Education. In 
the Eighth Plan, it is proposed to implement the proposal as a regular 
one. 

Over the years, the department has also made concerted efforts to 
ameliorate the economic condition of these weaker sections of the 
society. The impetus for alleviating their monetary condition has 
been provided in the form of programmes intended to improve their 
earning capacity by generating new sources of income. Concrete 
assistance in the form of provision of funds for purchase of bullocks, 
sewing and knitting machines, etc., have been made. It is also 
envisaged to provide in the near future a package of assistance in 
various spheres such as cattle rearing, piggery, agricultural 
programmes, horticulture, primary health education, drinking water 
and afforestation. 

А few other schemes are also proposed to be implemented in the 
Eighth Plan period like the Tribal Area Programme. This is a 
programme to bring about an integrated development of the tribal 
villages and is proposed to be implemented as a pilot project in the 
Eighth Plan. It envisages providing the most backward villages with 
a package assistance of miscellaneous content related to agriculture, 
cattle rearing, horticulture development, soil conservation, drinking 
water supply and other programmes relevant to the socio-economic 
conditions of a particular area. The programmes will aim at providing 
adequate employment opportunities and supplementary income to the 
SC and ST families, Initially, the scheme is proposed to be 
implemented in three of the most backward villages of the state; of 
these, two are in North Sikkim and one in West Sikkim. 

With the intention of giving them a package of help necessary 
for improving their economic condition as well as sustaining them 
with certain income generating schemes in the Eighth Plan period, 
family cards are proposed to be introduced to all SC and ST families 
to record the various benefits each family receives. To identify the 
families, an extensive survey is to be conducted in collaboration with 
the Bureau of Economics. Simultaneously with this, an attempt will 
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be made to study and document all aspects of tribal life, culture and 
folklore. 

For the improvement of the administrative functions of the 
Department of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes Welfare, 
during the Eighth Plan period, the administrative machinery is 
proposed to be streamlined at various levels. Different sections/cells 
of the department are also proposed to be strengthened and eqüipped 
with modern devices like the computer. 


Special Administrative Arrangement for SCIST Programmes 


The Education Department does not find it feasible to have a 
separate cell for implementing programmes meant for the welfare of 
these disadvantaged communities. Therefore, the Scholarship Wing 
of the department initiates, implements and monitors the schemes 
meant for the welfare of SC and ST students and conducts periodic 
scholarship tests to select meritorious students. 

However, most of the programmes for the welfare of these 
communities are implemented by the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes Welfare Department, The department serves as the 
nodal authority for co-ordinating the efforts of various sectoral 
departments in implementing the Tribal Sub-Plan and the Special 
Component Plan. Through this department, the Special Central 
Assistance for these programmes is channelised. The department also 
co-ordinates and oversees the implementation of certain schemes 
meant for ST families which are funded with additional special 
central assistance under Article 275 (i) of the Indian Constitution. 
The department, under the Tribal Sub-Plan and Special Component 
Plan for scheduled castes, also co-ordinates the programmes initiated 
by other departments. Its full-fledged Monitoring Cell keeps track of 
the progress of various programmes. 

A study of the plan documents for the year 1985-90 reveals that 
of a total of Rs. 3,373.97 lakhs, only Rs. 198.20 lakhs, that is, only 
about 6 per cent was for the Special Component Plan (SCP). Of this 
amount, Rs. 59.00 lakhs, that is 30 per cent was for primary schools, 
Rs. 49.55 lakhs or 25 per cent for middle schools and Rs. 43.40 lakhs 
or 22 per cent for secondary and senior secondary schools. This 
would seem to indicate that due attention is being paid by the 
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government towards school education, especially at the primary and 
middle stages, of children belonging to the weaker sections. During 
the period 1990-95, too, about 6 per cent of the total State Plan 
Outlay is to be channelised to the SCP, about 18 per cent of which is 
to be spent on primary schools, 25 per cent on middle schools and 29 
per cent on secondary and senior secondary schools. The focus, 
though apparently still on education at the school stage as a whole, 
has shifted towards the education of these children at the post 
elementary stage. 

A study of the Tribal Sub-Plan (TSP) shows that during the 
Seventh Plan period (1985-90), of the total State Plan Outlay of Rs. 
3373.97 lakhs, the flow to TSP was only Rs. 721.29 lakhs, that is, 21 
per cent. Of this, 34 per cent was for primary school, 24 per cent for 
middle schools and 18 per cent for secondary and senior secondary 
Schools. In total, 76 per cent was meant for education at the school 
level, with the major thrust being on education at the elementary 
stage. During 1990-91, however, the total state outlay was Rs. 710.50 
lakhs, of which, the flow to TSP was Rs. 147.85 lakhs, that is about 
21 per cent. Of this amount, about 33 per cent was for primary 
Schools, 24 per cent for junior high schools, and 21 per cent for 
secondary and senior secondary schools. It seems that though a major 
percentage of the TSP was being spent on education at the 
elementary stage, particularly for primary schools, there was a 
marginal increase in the amount for secondary and senior secondary 
Schools also. 


Disabled 


In Sikkim, the State Social Welfare Department, under its 
programme of welfare of the handicapped, started in 1987-88 a 
scheme of awarding scholarships to the disabled. A unit to produce 
chalks, candles, etc., as well as to provide employment, has also been 
started at Jorethang in a sheltered workshop belonging to the 
Department of Industries, in addition to the existing training/ 
production centre in cane and bamboo. During the Eighth Plan 
period, a new building is to be constructed for this purpose. In 1989- 
90, a counselling/de-addiction centre for drug addicts and alcoholics 
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was proposed to be started at Gangtok. During the Eighth Plan 
period, the department proposes to further expand these programmes. 

For the mentally retarded children in Sikkim, a centre is to be set 
up at Gangtok by the Department of Social Welfare. The proposal 
could not materialise earlier due to lack of finance. 

For the welfare of the handicapped, the department gives grant- 
in-aid to some selected voluntary social welfare organisations of 
Sikkim which are responsible for the effective implementation of the 
welfare schemes. These organisations include: the Red Cross Society, 
Sikkim Branch; Dharma Chakra Centre, Rumtek; Kripasaran 
Buddhist Welfare Mission, Chakung; etc. The State Social Welfare 
Board also runs a large number of programmes, particularly in the 
border areas. 

Other than these, the department also proposes to organise 
‘health camps’ for the early detection of disabilities among children 
and to provide help and assistance to all those not covered by these 
Schemes. A cell for planning, monitoring and evaluation of its 
various programmes and the proper selection and monitoring of the 
beneficiaries of these schemes is also envisaged. During the Seventh 
Plan, an amount of Rs.17.00 lakhs was the outlay for the welfare of 
the handicapped; during the Eighth Plan, the amount is proposed to 
be increased substantially. 


Girls 


The percentage of female literates in Sikkim is considerably 
lower than that of male literates, it being 47.2 as against 64.3. 
However, it is encouraging to note that it has risen since 1981 from 
27.4 to 47.3 in 1991 and is above the national average of 394. 
Taking into consideration the pace at which literacy of women in 
India has increased, the progress made by Sikkimese women in this 
regard is noteworthy. 

In Table 7.4 the percentage of girls’ enrolment to the total 


enrolment at various stages of education during the years 1985-86 to 
1989-90 is shown. 
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Table 7.4 
Enrolment of Girls (1985-86 to 1992-93) 


Educational Enrolment of Girls (96) 
Stage Sunin млан нии EEN IER o Api eo! 
1985- 1986- 1987- 1988- 1989- 1990- 1991- 1992- 
1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 199I 1992 1993 


Primary 43 43 45 45 46 46 46 47 
Middle 41 43 44 45 46 47.5 48 47.5 
Secondary 32 БӘКЕР Sie АЗАГА 45 46 
Sr. Secondary 33 3030-29-31 32 34 38 


Sources: 1. Statistics of Education in Sikkim, 1989-90. 
Department of Education, Government of Sikkim. 
2. Selected Educational Statistics, 1990-91, 1991-92 and 1992- 
93, Ministry of Human Resource Developmerit, Department 
of Education, Government of India. 


The enrolment of girls has always been comparatively high at the 
primary and middle stages, dwindling at the next two successive 
higher stages. This trend continues. However, considering all the 
stages upto the senior secondary stage, there has been considerable 
increase in the percentage of enrolment of girls. Though this is 
encouraging, there is cause for concern as the enrolment of girls 
remains much below 50 per cent and even below 40 per cent at the 
senior secondary stage. 

Participation percentage of girls at various stages of school 
education during the period 1985-86 to 1990-91 is shown in Table 
TO 

The participation percentage of girls recorded an upward trend 
since 1985-86 at all the stages of education except the pre-primary 
stage, in which the recorded figures do not show any consistent trend. 
The figures recorded in all the stages of education were even below 
50 per cent. This is a cause for concern and needs immediate 
attention. 

The GER for girls at the primary and middle stages during 1985- 
86 and 1992-93, was below that of boys as shown in Table 7.6. At 
the secondary and senior secondary stages too it was lower than that 
of boys іп 1985-86 as well as in 1992-95, the figures recorded being 
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47.91 and 62.59 in case of girls and boys, respectively,in 1985-86 
and 53.0 and 55.1 for girls and boys, respectively, in 1992-93. 


Table 7.5 
Participation Percentage of Girls At Various Stages of School Education 
(1985 -1991) 
Educational Participation Percentage of Girls 


age 1985-86 1986-87 1987-88 1988-89 1989-90 1990-91 


Pre-Primary 44.2 42.7 46.0 45.5 45.1 44.6 
(4-6 years) 


Primary 43.0 44.2 44.7 45.4 46.0 46.4 
(6-11 years) 

Middle 41.7 42.7 43.8 45.1 46.4 47.5 
(11-14 years) 


Secondary 34.6 37.5 36.7 39.0 41.0 44.0 
(14-16 years) 


Sr.Secondary 33.0 297 30.0 29.1 314 324 
(16-18 years) 


Source: Statistics of Education In Sikkim, 1991-92. Department of Educa- 
tion, Planning and Monitoring Division, Government of Sikkim. 
Table 7.6 
Gross Enrolment Ratio of Girls (1985-86 and 1992-93) 


Educational Gross Enrolment Ratio 
Stage 


1985-86 1992-93 
ccu 8 ETE eM 


Total Girls Boys Тош Girls — Boys 


Primary 127.04 110.52 14311 1180 1119 1240 
(95.62) (79.24) (111.8) (105.7) (92.7) (1181) 
Middle 55.50 47.91 6259 541 530 551 


(4856) (35.34) (61.83) (67.5) (53.8) (805) 


* Figures in parentheses denote GER at all-India level. 

Sources; 1. Education in India, Volume 1, 1985-86, Ministry of Human 
Resource Development, Department of Education, Govern- 
ment of India, 

2. Selected Educational Statistics, 1992.93, Ministry of Human 


Resource Development, Department of Education, Govern- 
ment of India. 
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General Issues 

The state has progressed perceptibly in providing education to 
the deprived, disadvantaged and underprivileged sections of its 
society over the years. But a lot still remains to be done. The problem 
of accessibility in certain areas persists, literacy rates of female 
population is low, the marked disparity between the GER of girls and 
boys continues and more facilities need to be provided for the 
disabled. The percentage of dropouts being large, the state needs to 
take extra care for the retention of students after the elementary 
stage. Besides these problems, there is the problem of an acute 
shortage of trained and qualified teachers, as well as certain socio- 
economic and geographical factors, which add to the magnitude of 
the task of the government. Adequate funds also pose a problem and 
often thwart the effective implementation of programmes. Some of 
the steps which could be taken to redeem the situation are: 

— Streamlining the administrative machinery responsible for 
planning, management and implementation of the 
programmes for the disadvantaged groups; 

— Encouragement and involvement of the community in 
educational activities which will serve a dual purpose: 
firstly, their involvement will draw them out of their shell 
and secondly, it will elicit their active support, thereby 
reducing dropouts; 

— Opening of ‘part-schools’ (classes I-II) for the inaccessible 
areas depending upon the number of prospective students 
would be helpful; 

— More facilities of non-formal education for the out-of-school 
children should be available to the underprivileged 
communities, who, being first generation learners, may not 
be comfortable in a formal school set-up, and who, often 
having to help their parents in earning a living, cannot be 
confined to the fixed timings of a formal educational set-up. 

The Eighth Plan proposes to ameliorate the condition of the 
weaker sections of the commenity, that is, the SCs and STs, for 
which certain provisions are made to provide them with packages, 


e 
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comprising miscellanceous content to help them in their economic 
betterment. With a sound economic base, they may be motivated to 
better their educational status. For the education of the disabled, 
more facilities with regard to their training and education need to be 
provided, so that once they are equipped with proper training, they 
become self-reliant in the true sense of the term. 


Chapter 8 


Personnel Management 


In Sikkim, due to the absence of clearly defined rules and 
regulations, the management of personnel in the sphere of education 
was not systematic even as late as in the early eighties. АП decisions 
regarding recruitment, promotion and transfer of officers of the 
éducation department were taken on *ad hoc' basis, and some posts 
remained vacant for a long period of time. However, with the passage 
of time, stability has set in. Though there is as yet no State Education 
Service, efforts are being made to constitute one. The administrative 
set-up for personnel management in the state is shown in Figure 8.1. 


Recruitment and Selection 


Officers at present are recruited almost every year by selection. 
Appointments are also made by promotion or on the basis of their 
performance in the departmental examinations. The officers at the 
secretariat level comprising generally the Secretary, Additional 
Secretary and at times, the Deputy Secretary, usually belong to the 
Indian Administrative Service and their service conditions are equal 
to those of any other IAS officer of a similar status. 

Other officers who do not belong to the Indian Administrative 
Services and are appointed either by promotion or are selected or the 
basis of their performance in the departmental examination, are the 
Director, Joint Secretary, Joint Director, Deputy Secretary, Deputy 
Director,Under Secretary, Assistant Director and Assitant Education 
Officer. The Deputy Secretary and Under Secretary are, however, 
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selected through the Sikkim Public Service Commission (SPSC). 
Details of their pay scales are given in Appendix III. 

There are prescribed norms for selection and appointment of 
teachers in government schools. According to these norms, teachers 
of all categories, except ‘school mothers’ who attend to children іп 
the pre-primary schools, are selected through a departmental test— 
both written and oral, conducted by a committee which is not a 
permanent body; its chairman and members keep changing. On the 
recommendations of this committee, the administrative section of the 
Directorate appoints the teachers. 

Since the early eighties, one of the major criteria, on the basis of 
which prospective primary school teachers and school mothers with 
requisite essential qualification are selected as regular employees, is 
that they should be residents of Sikkim, either local or domiciled. 

For the post of postgraduate and graduate teachers, though non- 
locals and non-domiciled citizens are also eligible, in case of their 
selection, they are appointed on contract basis initially for a period of 
two years which may be later extended depending on vacancies. 
Since 1991, these teachers ‘appointed on contract basis, are given a 
consolidated salary of Rs. 2,500/- per month in case of graduate 
teachers and Rs.3,000/- per month in case of postgraduate teachers. 
Details of qualification and scales of pay for teachers appointed on 
regular basis are given in Appendix IV. 


Posting and Transfer 

The Education Department does not have any norms for the 
posting and transfer of the teaching staff. The posting of a particular 
candidate depends on the vacancy available. A teacher is generally 
transferred either on administrative ground or on request. Care is 
taken to avoid, as far as possible, the transfer of a teacher in the 
middle of a session. 


Service Conditions 

In the seventies, salary scales and other service conditions for 
teachers were not able to lure the best of talents or to retain them 
once they had joined the department. There were, in fact, no service 
conditions meant exclusively for teachers, and the Establishment 
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Department's publication in this respect was applicable to govern- 
ment teachers only. These were similar to the usual government 
rules, the only exception being the age of retirement of government 
servants—which in Sikkim was 60 уеагв.! 

Teachers are now being provided with housing facilities. The 
field study revealed that 27 per cent of the teachers belonging to 
institutions at different levels live in government accommodation. 
Those who do not live in these quarters, are given a house rent 
allowance. They arrange their own accommodation; 43 per cent of 
the teachers live in rented accommodation while 30 per cent of them 
have their own houses. Details of housing facilities for teachers in 
various institutions are shown in Table 8.1. 


Table 8.1 
Institution-wise Housing Facilities for Teachers 


Type of Number of Teachers 

Accommo- 

dation Primary JHS Secondary Senior 

Own 142 93 164 111 
(57. 7y* (45.8) (41) (30.5) 

Rented 90 95 214 156 
(36.6) (46.8) (53.5) (42.7) 

Government 14 15 22 98 

(5.7) (7.4) (5:3) (26.8) 
Total 246 203 400 365 


Note: JHS = Junior High School б 

* Figures in parentheses denote percentage to total number of teachers at a 
particular level. 

Source: Field study. 


Evidently, of the primary teachers, 57.7 per cent have their own 
accommodation; the percentage of teachers with own accommodation 
gradually dwindles at the higher stages of school education, being 
45.8 per cent, 41 per cent and 30 per cent in case of teachers in the 
junior high, secondary and senior secondary levels, respectively. Of 
the primary teachers 36.6-рег cent аге in rented accommodation 
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while 5.7 per cent live in government quarters. In case of junior high 
school teachers, 46.8 per cent live in rented accommodation and 7.4 
per cent in government ones. The percentage of secondary and senior 
secondary school teachers living in rented accommodation is 53.5 
and 42.7, respectively; government accommodation facilities are 
being enjoyed by 5.5 per cent of secondary and 26.8 per cent of 
senior secondary teachers, respectively. Taking all teachers into 
consideration, 12 per cent of them enjoy the accommodation facility 
provided by the government, 42 per cent have their own 
accommodation and 46 per cent live in rented houses. Details of 
house rent allowance provided to teachers and other staff аге given in 
Appendix V. 


Performance Appraisal 

There is; as yet, no direct system of appraisal of performance of 
administrators at various levels, teachers and other non-teaching 
staff. However, during the writing of the annual confidential report 
(ACR) of a particular staff member by his superior authority, his job 
performance is assessed and taken into consideration. 


Facilities for Training 

For those who are already in service, there are ample provisions 
for training. The Teacher Training Institute (the proposed DIET) 
caters to primary school training in the academic field, while the 
B.Ed college takes care of the secondary and the senior secondary 
school teachers. The State Institute of Education (SIE) provides 
training facilities—both in-service as well as pre-service to teachers. 
The role played by organisations at the national level like NCERT 
and NIEPA in this respect, is worth mentioning. In order to update 
the knowledge of the staff regarding administrative and financial 
rules, the officers of all categories are provided with intensive 
training from time to time. 


Problems and Issues 


Among the several problematic issues which are obvious from a 
study of the system of personnel management in the state, the lack of 
academic competence and professional capability of teachers are of 
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major concern to educational administrators. In order to attract the 
best talent to the profession of teaching, service conditions as well as 
remuneration of the staff need to be made attractive. It appears that 
though the pay scales have been revised іп the late eighties, not much 
has changed by way of service conditions since the early 1980s. 
Except for the provision of housing facilities in the form of 
government accommodation, house rent allowance and the provision 
of examination leave for teachers desirous of improving their 
academic competence, no noteworthy measure appears to have been 
taken to attract the talented to this profession at the school level. This 
matter needs looking into seriously. The provision of training 
facilities for teachers also deserves special consideration so as to 
improve the quality of schooling. 


Reference 


l. Extending Educational Opportunity in Sikkim, Ved Prakasha. 
National Staff College for Educational Planners and 
Administrators, New Delhi, 1976. 


Chapter 9 


Financial Management 


The foundation for the entire fabric of any system including that 
of education, is provided by finance. The judicious management of 
financial resources is vitally essential for effective administration. 
This includes tapping of all sources of educational finances, the 
proper management of grant-in-aid system, following scientifically 
the procedures for audit and accounts as well as balancing the income 
and expenditure of the institutions. For financial management vis-a- 
vis the Education Department, the state has an organisational set-up 
as shown in Figure 9.1. 

Provision of adequate financial resources for effective imple- 
mentation of an educational programme is an essential pre-requisite. 
Without it, neither infrastructural facilities such as buildings, equip- 
ment and teaching-learning materials nor other essential amenities 
can be provided for the teaching and non-teaching personnel. 


Budget 
Budget Formulation 

An important aspect of management is budgeting of resources, 
particularly financial. The budget is considered as an effective 
instrument of control over multifarious educational operations and 
activities; a balanced budget, drawn in accordance with the tenets of 
public finance, is thus a device for inculcating discipline and control 
of public expenditure. 
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The Planning and Finance Division of the State Education 
Department has the overall responsibility of preparing the budget 
estimates which include both income and expenditure. In the exercise 
of budget formulation, the District Accounts Officers, four Deputy 
Directors of Education of the District Education Offices and heads of 
various sections/units of the Directorate of Education are involved. 
As institutional planning has not been introduced in the state as yet, 
the heads of institutions are not involved in budget formulation. The 
annual plan and budget are discussed with the concerned officers first 
at the level of Joint Director of Planning, and later, these are finalised 
at the level of the heads of the department in a departmental meeting 
in which top level officers like the Director of Education, Additional , 
Secretary, Joint Directors, Senior Accounts Officer, etc., participate. 
The annual budget is discussed in the Finance Department. 

A budget normally provides information about the provisional 
and actual expenditure for previous years, the likely expenditure in 
the current year and the income and estimates of the financial 
requirements for the coming year. The entire education budget is 
classified into plan and non-plan according to the nature of different 
activities. The formulation of the plan and non-plan budget is the sole 
resposibility of the Joint Director of the Planning and Finance 
Division of the department. The accounts officers of the department 
are also involved in the exercise. The plan budget includes an 
estimate for the next financial year on expansion and implementation 
of new educational schemes. It is inclusive of all the financial 
transactions connected with planned educational schemes. The 
non-plan budget deals with estimates for the next financial year on 
on-going and continuing programmes for education at all stages. In 
broad terms, it is primarily a maintenance budget to maintain thc 
System at the existing level of operation. 

The plan budget is again classified under two categories of 
‘State’and ‘Central’ budget. АП the centrally sponsored/central plan 
schemes, for which grants are provided by the Government of India, 
are categorised under the central budget. The non-plan budget, which 
in Sikkim is solely dependent upon the central grants, is generally 
meant for the maintenance of educational infrastructure created upto 
the end of the previous Five-Year plan. Since the non-plan resources 
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are not sufficient to take over the entire liability/ responsibility of 
maintaining the physical and personnel infrastructure created upto 
the end of the preceding plan, a sizeable portion of plan funds has to 
be used. 

The educational effort of a state is obvious from its per capita 
budget expenditure and the share of education budget (Revenue) to 
total budget. The per capita budgeted expenditure on education in 
Sikkim during 1981-82 was Rs. 155.0 and within a decade it rose to 
Rs. 649.7 in 1991-92. The percentage of budgeted expenditure on 
Education by the Education Department to the total budgeted 
expenditure of the state rose from 10.1 in 1981-82 to 17.4 in 1992- 
93. 

In comparison to the per capita budgeted expenditure at the all- 
India level, that in Sikkim has always been considerably high; the 
percentage of budgeted expenditure on education by the Education 
Department to the total budgeted expenditure of the state, however, 
has been, over the years, much lower than the all-India percentage. 

The plan and non-plan budgeted expenditure (revenue account) 
on Education as well as the percentage of budgeted expenditure on 
Education to total budget (revenue account) during 1986-87 to 
1991-92 is shown in Table 9.1. 

The total budgeted expenditure on education rose considerably 
from Rs. 1384 lakhs in 1986-87 to Rs.3055 lakhs in 1991-92. 
Throughout the period 1986-87 to 1991-92, the percentage of 
budgeted expenditure on non-plan items has been more than that on 
plan items—being about 60 per cent except in 1987-88 when it was 
about 50 per cent. In actual figures though this expenditure rose 
steadily, in terms of percentage this rise was rather erratic, as is 
obvious from Table 9.1. In case of plan items too, though the 
budgeted expenditure in actual figures rose steadily from Rs.605 
lakhs in 1986-87 to Rs.1,201 lakhs in 1991-92, in terms of percentage 
it fell from 43.7 to 39.3 during the period. In 1987-88, however, it 
had risen to 50.3. The percentage of budgeted expenditure on 
education to total budgeted expenditure also recorded a gradual rise 
during the period; from 17.6 per cent in 1986-87 it rose to 20.4 in 
1991-92. 
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Table 9.1 
Budgeted Expenditure (Revenue Account) 
(1986-87 to 1991-92) 
(Rs. in lakhs) 


Year Budgeted Expenditure * Percentage of Budgeted 
Expenditure on Education 
Total Plan Non-Plan to Total Budget 


1986-87 1384 605 779 17.6 
(437) | (563y** 

1987-88 1627 818 809 18.9 
(503) (49.7) 

1989-90 2092 888 1204 18.3 
(42.4) (57.6) 

1990-91 2574 979 1595 18.3 
(38.0) (62.0) 

1991-92 3055 1201 1854 204 


(39.3) (60.7) 


* Figures for 1988-89 are not available 

** Figures in parentheses denote percentage to total budgeted expenditure. 

Source: Selected Educational Statistics, 1986-87, 1987-88, 1989-90, 1990- 
91 and 1991-92, Ministry of Human Resource Development, 
Department of Education, Government of India. 


System of Grant-in-Aid 

As more than 95 per cent of the institutions in the state are under 
government management, the number of institutions which get the 
benefit of the grant-in-aid scheme is about 50 only. These institutions 
comprise senior secondary schools, junior high Schools, primary 
schools, monastic schools and Sanskrit pathshalas. 

To assess the quantum of grant to be provided to institutions like 
Sanskrit pathshalas, there are no prescribed norms and criteria as no 
grant-in-aid act has so far Бесп passed. In the absence of any rules 
and regulations to provide grants, the rule of the thumb applied for 
assessing requirement of grants is to ascertain the gap between 
school requirements and its income from all sources. 

However, there are certain financial rules for the disbursement of 
grant-in-aid which is generally provided for recurring establishment 
expenses and at times, also for non-recurring expenses on building, 
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furniture, teaching-learning materials, etc. Monetary transactions 
between the government and local bodies as also institutions are 
regulated by the Sikkim Financial Rules. Certain issues regarding 
governmental grants to institutions are also dealt with in the Sikkim 
Education Bill. 

The accounts of the grant-in-aid provided to institutions are 
audited by representatives/audit officers of the office of the 
Accountant General. 


System of Salary Disbursement 


All matters related to the salary of staff are dealt with at the 
district level. The salaries of all teachers in a district are prepared in 
the accounts section of the concerned District Education Office. 
Institution-wise salary bills and cheques are prepared and then 
grouped according to the school complex; these are then collected 
from the accounts officer of the District Education Office, either by 
the school complex incharge, the head of the ‘lead’ institution or his 
representative. On a fixed date, these bills and cheques are 
distributed to the heads of schools within a particular school 
complex. Earlier, a single cheque was made for one complex but as 
the amount of money was considered to be quite large, now the 
system of preparation of a separate cheque for each constituent 
school of a complex has been introduced and these cheques are 
encashed at the nearest branch of the State Bank of Sikkim. So far, 
the help of nationalised banks has not been taken for encashment of 
salary cheques. As the majority of the schools are under government 
management, this system is reported to be effective. 


Sources of Educational Finance 


Since the state provides its children with the facilities of free 
universal education, no tuition fee is charged from students right 
from the pre-primary classes upto graduation level in all institutions ` 
under government management. A pupils’ fund was introduced a 
couple of years back, but income from this fund is limited due to the 
low rates of the Department of Education which subsidises 
expenditure on certain items like games and sports, examination, 


annual function, etc., by giving cash grants to schools. 
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In some of the private schools high fees are charged. These 
schools are on the pattern of the English public schools in which only 
the elite can afford education. Donations are also a source of finance 
for private schools. 

As yet, the state has not introduced any educational tax or special 
cess for mobilisation of additional resources for education. Thus, the 
main sources of educational finance are the plan and non-plan funds 
received from the Government of India. 


Income and Expenditure Pattern of Schools 


Since schools which are under government management do not 
have any revenue income, cent per cent of their expenditure is met by 
the Department of Education. A government aided senior secondary 
school which does not realise any fee as per the state government's 
policy, is provided with 100 per cent grant. For example, an elitist 
public school charging fees from students, has an income of about 
Rs. 20.00 lakhs per annum; the government provides it with an 
annual grant of Rs. 45.00 lakhs on an average. A missionary school 
which gets an annual grant of Rs.5.00 lakhs, meets the balance 
requirement of school budget from the grant-in-aid as well as from 
fees. Thirty-three monastic schools and seven Sanskrit pathsalas meet 
75 per cent of their annual budgetary expenditure from the grant 
provided by the government. The field study revealed that though in 
accordance with the government's policy, the sampled schools do not 
charge any tuition fec from the students, the latter have to pay for 
certain other items like games, transfer, examination, admission, etc. 
Generally, fees for games and examination are taken annually and the 
amounts vary from school to school. 


Difficulties and Suggestions 

The state government bears the major responsibility of financing 
education in the state in the form of grants-in-aid to the schools and 
by providing free education to the students upto the Bachelor's 
degree level. This is indeed remarkable. The accounts section at the 
headquarters as well as those at the four district education offices 
play a major role in the management of finances. According to the 
field study, the working force of these sections at the state and 
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district levels is as shown in Table 9.2; but for the effective 
management of financial resources, the administrative machinery 
needs to be strengthened. 


Table 9.2 
Strength of Accounts Section : State and District Levels 
51. Category of Post HQ. District Total 
No. E с REP ey ray 
N S E W 
1. Sr. Accounts Officer 1 — — — — 01 
2. Accounts Officer 1 1 1 1 T 05 
3. Senior Accountant T 1 — 1 d 04 
4. Accountant 2 2 3 2 2 11 
5. Junior Accountant 4 1 — 3 1 09 
6. Accounts Clerk 9 1 — {/ 1 18 
7. Upper Division Clerk 1 -- 3 — — 04. 
8. Lower Division Clerk 1 — -- -- -- 01 
Total 20 6 7 14 6 53 


Note: HQ - Headquarters; М - North; S — South; E - East; and 
W = West. 
Source: Department of Education. Government of Sikkim. 


A separate cell for monitoring the expenditure related to salary 
and other monthly expenditure at the districts, Education Department 
and Accountant General's office may be created. Monitoring the 
funds earmarked for various schemes, particularly those for the 
amelioration of the underprivileged sections of the society, is 
essential to implement programmes effectively and to avoid wastage 
of monetary resources. 

The concept of institutional planning needs to be introduced; the 
needs at the micro level can then be ascertained and planning 
undertaken at the grassroot level in order to provide a more realistic 
basis for the formulation of budgets, leading to a better utilisation of 
available resources. 


Chapter 10 


Information Management 


The ability to manage information in a rapidly changing world 
is becoming a key issue for administrators. Management of 
information has its own significance in educational administration 
and planning. The timely collection of data in a meaningful way, 
their analysis and summary, as well as subsequent dissemination is 
crucial for decision making and planning. 


Statistical Machinery 


Though the Directorate of Education was set up in Sikkim 
during the early fifties, till 1974-75 it had no statistical machinery to 
collect and compile statistical data for use in planning and 
administration. Soon after Sikkim's integration with India, the need 
for a statistical machinery to evolve a database which could be 
instrumental in the formulation of plan schemes, development of 
infrastructural facilities and extension of educational facilities in the 
state, was felt. To satisfy this demand, a state-level statistical 
machinery consisting of (a) a statistical officer, (b) a statistical 
assistant, (c) a typist and (d) a peon was created in the Planning and 
Monitoring Division of the Directorate of Education in 1978. For a 
set-up at the district level, four posts of statistical assitants were 
created in 1980-81. Later, when the arrangement was found to be 
inadequate to cope with the workload, these four statistical assistants 
were posted at the state-level office instead of the districts. There 
are, as yet, no statistical personnel either in the district offices or the 
two recently established sub-divisional education offices. 
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The statistical machinery at the state level functions under the 
guidance and supervision of the Joint Director of Education 
(Planning). For the formulation, implementation and monitoring of 
Schemes, it has direct links with the Directorate of Education and its 
various wings/sections/units, The District Education Offices are also 
interlinked with the Planning and Monitoring Division for 
implementation of programmes and policies of the department. It 
supplies educational data to other departments of the state 
government as well as to the central government's Ministry of 
Human Resource Development. 


Coverage, Contents and Tools 


The statistical section covers all categories of recognised 
institutions under government, local bodies and private management 
in the state. By conducting surveys, it collects from various sources 
educational data mainly on: 

l. Number and type of institutions under various management; 

2. Enrolment—total, scheduled castes and scheduled tribes by 

sex 

3. Teachers—total, scheduled castes and scheduled tribes, 

(male and female, trained and untrained); 

4. Repeaters—total, scheduled castes and scheduled tribes; 

5. Income and expenditure of various categories of institu- 

tions; 

6. Examination results of students in public examinations like 

class X and XII examinations; 

7. Existing physical facilities available in the different 

categories of institutions; and 

8. Certain other data as and when required for specific 

purposes. 

Different types of statistical forms are used as tools for 
collection of requisite educational data from different categories of 
institutions. These forms are printed by the Planning Division and 
sent to the District Education Offices. The District Education 
Officers collect the data in the prescribed forms from all categories 
of institutions under their jurisdiction and submit the filled-up forms 
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to the Planning and Monitoring Division. These information are then 
compiled by the statistical section at the state level. 


Publications 

The Planning and Monitoring Division of the Education 
Department is in charge of the statistical publications. Its important 
publications include The Handbook of Statistics of Education in 
Sikkim and The Statistics of Education in Sikkim, which are 
published annually. 


Issues and Problems 


In spite of the sincere efforts made to follow the time-schedule 
for collection and compilation of educational data from various 
sources and different categories of institutions, it is delayed due to 
various reasons, the main ones perhaps being the lack of initiative 
on the part of the institutional heads in submitting the filled-up 
forms on time and the location of some schools in difficult to reach 
and remote areas. Moreover, there are no statistical personnel posted 
in the districts and there is no set-up at the district level for 
information management; all compilation work has to be done at the 
state level. Spot verification and scrutiny of data, though at times a 
necessity, are also not possible at the field level due to the lack of 
statistical personnel. The gap between collection, compilation, 
analysis and publication of data is ever widening due to an increase 
in the volume of work and the limited staff available for such work. 
The statistical machinery has not been strengthened in proportion to 
the increased workload. It has also not been modernised; 
computerisation of data has not been introduced as yet. It is, 
however, encouraging to note that the Education Department has 
purchased computers recently and efforts are being made to 
computerise, in the near future, all educational statistics and 
information. 

Certain urgent and necessary remedial measures which need to 
be adopted. include: (a) strengthening of the statistical machinery at 
state, district and sub-division levels; (b) appointment of statistical 
personnel at the districts and newly-created sub-divisional levels; 
and (c) training of personnel for computersation of statistical data. 


Chapter 11 


Educational Planning 


Sikkim opted for planned economic and social development with 
Indian assistance and expertise in the early fifties when the 
discussion for Indian collaboration in this area was first initiated. 
With the inauguration of the Seven-Year Plan (1954-61), planning in 
Sikkim was formally launched in 1954. The plan was formulated 
with the help of a team of experts from the Planning Commission of 
India. 


Planned Development 


The three Five-Year Plans from 1961 to 1971 helped the state to 
build an infrastructure for its economic reconstruction by the time it 
got integrated with the Indian Union. This in turn resulted in an 
overall increase in its economic activity and planning. 

The expenditure involved during these first three Five-Year 
Plans are: 


First Plan -Rs. 3.2 crores 
Second Plan -Rs. 64 crores 
Third Plan - Rs. 10.3 crores 


The expenditure for the first two plans was financed through 
grants-in-aid by the Government of India. So also for the Third Plan, 
but with a slight difference so that the total sum of Rs.0.6 crores was 
treated simply as a loan. The approved outlay for the Fourth Plan was 
to the tune of Rs.20 crores, of which Rs.18.50 crores was contributed 
by India. A study of the pattern of expenditure during the first four 
plans shows that the highest priority was consistently given to 
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transport and communication, with allocations for agriculture and 
social services, including education, following close behind. 

Sikkim has now launched its Eighth Plan which coincides with 
its completion of fifteen years of statehood, and also the successful 
completion of three Five-Year development plans. During these three 
plans, the state witnessed a multi-dimensional metamorphosis 
covering all aspects of social and economic development. There was 
an enormous growth in the subsequent plan outlay, which, in the 
sector of Education, is as follows:- 


Fifth Plan -Rs. 6.5 crores 
Sixth Plan -Rs. 8.3 crores 
Seventh Plan - Rs. 28.0 crores 


During these plan periods, substantial progress was achieved in 
the field of education. Almost all habitations are now provided with 
primary education facilities and except in a few cases, all children 
have access to primary education within a radius of 2 kms. 
approximately. Enrolment in schools shows substantial and 
consistent increase and now nearly 85,000 children go to primary and 
pre-primary schools as compared to only 20,000 in 1975-76. 
Enrolment in the higher stages of education also corroborates the 
remarkable progress made during these years. 

During the Seventh Plan, attention was particularly paid to the 
qualitative improvement in education, especially at the primary and 
junior high school levels by providing necessary equipment, teaching 
materials and training facilities to teachers. 

The strategy adopted during the Seventh Plan was one of 
building up the infrastructure in the state so as to remove the 
deficiencies and to industrialise it rapidly by providing basic 
amenities even to its rural population. Top priority was, therefore, 
placed on certain sectors including education and rural development. 
For the first time, the importance of Science and Technology in 
improving the standards of performance in all sectors and bringing 
about an increase in production by their application, was given due 
recognition in the planning process. 


Eighth Five-Year Plan 
A broad strategy to be followed during the Eighth Plan was 
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finalised on the basis of a close appraisal of the performance of the 
state in different spheres during the Sixth and Seventh Plan periods. 
It comprises improvement in the quality of life by emphasising the 
spread of education and health services with specific attention to 
population control. Granted that there has been a tremendous rise in 
the programmes related to education, the Eighth Plan aims at 
concentrating on: (a) improving the infrastructure in terms of school 
buildings; (b) upgrading higher education and (c) building up 
technical man-power backed by long-term planning. For the first time 
in the state, the Eighth Plan specifically gives the Education 
Department the responsibility of technical education supported by a 
separate allocation for this subject. 

Sector-wise approved plan outlays to total outlays on Education 
during the entire Eighth Plan period and for the year 1993-94 is 
shown in Table 11.1. 


Table 11.1 
Sector-wise Approved Plan Outlays to Total Outlays on 
Education (1992-97 and 1993-94) 


(Rs. in crores) 


Period Sector Total 


El. Edn. Adult Edn. General Edn. Technical Edn. 


Eighth Plan 3640 0.68 55.0 2.80 57.80 
(1992-97) (62.98) (1.18 (9516) (4.84) 
AnnualPlan 6.60 012 11.00 0.50 11.50 
(1993-94) (57.39) (104) (95.65) (4.35) 


* Figures іп parentheses denote percentage to total outlay. 
Source: Annual Report 1993.94, Part 1, Ministry of Human Resource 


Development, Department of Education, Government of India, 
1994. 


Evidently, the bulk of the outlay in the Eighth Plan and in the 
1993-94 annual plan was on the general education sector. The next 
largest segment of the outlay is appropriately on the sector of 
elementary education which has been prioritised during 1992-97. 
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The overall outlay for the Eighth Plan is Rs. 57.80 crores which 
is approximately a cent per cent increase in expenditure over the 
Seventh Plan. From a comparison of the Sixth, Seventh and Eighth 
Plans in terms of outlays in the different sectors of Education as well 
as in the area of Sports and Youth services, a substantial rise in 
outlays in all the areas during the Eighth Plan is evident, especially 
when compared to the outlays for the Sixth Plan as shown in Table 
123 


ТаЫе 11.2 
Outlays Under Sixth and Seventh Plans by Various Educational Sectors 


(Rs. in crores) 


Sector Outlay 
Seventh Plan Sixth Plan 

El. Edn. 14.58 3.7 
Sec. Edn. 7:37 18 
Hr. Edn. 1.9 = 
Adult Edn. 

Programme 0.5 0.7 
Sports and 

Youth Service 1.45 T1 


Source: Statistical Supplement for Eighth Five-Year Plan, 1990 and 
Annual Plan 1991-92. Planning and Development Department, 
Government of Sikkim. 


Organisational Arrangements 

The provision of educational facilities in terms of quantity and 
quality requires systematic planning and the actual implementation of 
educational programmes. Elaborate organisational arrangements have 
been made by Sikkim to carry on, in the best possible manner, the 
exercise of educational planning which aims at educational 
development and involves the drawing up of plans at the state, 
district and institutional levels, keeping in mind various available 
resources and correlating these judiciously with the needs of the 
state. 
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In the State Education Department, organisational arrangements 
for formulating educational plans do not exist at the directorate or 
district level. It is centralised at the level of the secretariat in a set-up 
termed as the Planning and Moniotring Division which functions 
under the leadership of the Joint Director (Planning) as shown in 
Figure 11.1. This division also includes finance. Though the 
Directorate of Education does not have a planning unit, all its wings/ 
units/sections are involved in this process. Sikkim has not yet 
introduced institutional planning but Sikkim Law College, Sikkim 
Government College and the schools under the government's grant- 
in-aid scheme, actively participate in the planning process. 


Formulation and Finalisation of Plan 


The state does not have a formal and systematic process of plan 
formulation. Plans are formulated by discussing these with all the 
concerned heads/incharges of various sections, units or wings of the 
Education Department, Deputy Directors of the District Education 
Offices and Regional Joint Directors. 

At first, the required information/statistical base is prepared by 
collecting relevant data in the prescribed proforma from all the 
concerned sources. The compiled statistical information is then 
interpreted in terms of planning. The Joint Director (Planning) 
initially discusses district/section/unit plans with the concerned 
sectional heads. After that, in a departmental meeting presided over 
by the Secretary of Education and attended by the Additional 
Secretary, Director of Education and other concerned officers, the 
plans are presented for discussion and review. These plans are 
finalised by the Joint Director (Planning) after consultation with the 
Secretary of Education and sent to the Planning and Development 
Department which organises a meeting of the concerned Departments 
of Planning and Development, Finance and Education. This meeting 
is attended by the Secretary-cum- -Development Commissioner 
(Planning) and the secretaries of the Departments of Finance and 
Education, the Additional Secretary and Director of Education, the 
loint Director (Planning) and other concerned officers. In this 
meeting, the Five-Year/Annual Development Plan and programme of 
the Education Department is again discussed thoroughly. If 
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necessary, a second meeting is held with the Secretary of Education 
to decide the final outlay. 


Methods and Techniques 


To formulate realistic plans, a sound data-base is created by the 
projection of enrolment and identification of unserved areas where 
Schooling facilities at different levels are yet to be provided or 
extended. The upgradation of educational facilities strictly in 
accordance with the need of enrolment expansion or absence of 
higher level educational facilities is taken into consideration. To 
quantify in financial terms the physical requirement of school 
buildings, furniture, science equipment, library books, office 
equipment, teaching and learning materials and aids as well as other 
physical facilities including games and sports equipment, etc., 
according to unit costs, institutions, teachers and students by stage 
and section are first pre-determined and accurately calculated for 
various programmes, schemes and projects. Factors such as 
inflationary trends, revision of pay scales, provision о, additional 
D.A component and unforeseen expenses are also taken into 
consideration while deciding the outlays. 


Decentralisation of Educational Planning 


Planning in the context of education has always been a 
centralised process. The report of the Central Expert Team which 
visited. the state in the early eighties, also corroborates the fact. 
Though discussions are held and officers in the various units and 
hierarchical rungs of the organisational set-up in the state including 
the heads of those schools which depend on government grants, are 
consulted before the finalisation of a plan, there is an urgent need to 
decentralise the planning process. There is also a need to formulate 
draft plans at the district and lower levels in accordance with the 
guidelines and sectoral allotments. 


Implementation, Monitoring and Evaluation 

After the finalisation of the annual plan when the new financial 
year begins, all concerned officers responsible for the 
implementation of various programmes, schemes and projects, are 
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directed to prepare operational plans and a performance budget 
within the annual time-frame. These plans are then discussed at the 
level of the Joint Director (Planning) and the head of the department, 
and then approved by the legislature and sanctioned for 
implementation. 

To review the progress of various programmes, schemes and 
projects, periodic monitoring and evaluation are conducted. The 
tempo of monitoring and evaluation is geared up after the mid-term 
appraisal. In the last month, that is, in March, these are monitored 
daily. The concerned officers of various programmes, schemes and 
projects are made personally responsible for ensuring their 
implementation and for any non-implementation or lapse of funds, 
the officer concerned is held responsible. The Joint Director 
(Planning) has the overall responsibility of monitoring and 
evaluation and is accountable to the Secretary of Education. 


Norms and Standards 


Without a proper data-base and scientifically evolved norms and 
standards, no realistic and effective planning is possible. Therefore, 
the Planning Division has evolved unit costs of various elements of 
the Education Department, such as: (a) per teacher belonging to 
different categories; (b) per pupil, (с) per institution; (4) per school 
building of various types; (е) per type of the various categories of 
staff quarters; (f) of the hostels having different capacities; (g) of 
science equipment and other teaching-learning materials for different 
stages of education; (g) of library books for different classes and on 
various subjects; (i) of games and sports items, etc. These are revised 
from time to time in accordance with the current prices. The 
department is also guided in this matter by NIEPA’s publication on 
“Development and Maintenance of School Services, A Standard of 
Norms”. 


Procedure for Expansion of Educational Facilities 

Opening or upgrading an institution in a locality depénds upon 
the actual need, judged in accordance with the prescribed norms. At 
times, it also depends on the aspirations of the community supported 
by the political will. Before the construction of buildings for schools 
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is begun, the sites are inspected and selected by engineers and 
finalised in consultation with the concerned officers and in certain 
cases, with the approval of the state government, the cabinet or the 
Chicf Minister. For all major projects, the selected sites need to be 
approved by the cabinet. The acquisition of land is facilitated with 
the help of the Land Revenue Department. The Education 
Department, besides availing of the services of its own Engineering 
Cell, avails of Consultancy services, against payment, of reputed 
architects to design the buildings. For the manufacture and supply of 
School furniture, the state government has provided the Education 
Department with a woodwork centre which was earlier under the 
Forest Department. Science and other teaching and learning 
materials, library books for Schools, etc., are purchased by the 
Education Department to ensure uniformity, cost effectiveness and 
quality. 

Size of Schools 


Schools differ in their enrolment due to their location and type. 
Generally, schools in remote villages and small habitations are small 
in size. School-wise enrolment in 1991 from which the size of 


schools at various educational stages may be known, is shown in 
Table 11.3. 


Table 11.3 
School-wise Enrolment (1990-91) 


School 


Enrolment 
Primary 43633* 
Junior High 27026 
Secondary 27111 
Senior Secondary 15957 


* Includes figures of pre-primary section also. 
Source: Statistics of Education in Sikkim, 1991-92, Department of 
Education, Planning and Monitoring Division, Government of 
Sikkim. 
The minimum, maximum and average number of pupils in differ- 
ent schools, as revealed by the field study, is shown in Table 11.4. 
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Table 11.4 
Size of Schools by Type (1990-91) 


Type of Number of Pupils 

School Minimum Maximum Average 
Pre-primary 9 123 37 
Primary 14 ' 812 95 
Junior High 78 582 225 
Secondary 182 1662 442 
Sr. Secondary 506 1678 862 


Source ; Field Study. 


Per Pupil Expenditure 
Per pupil expenditure in different institutions is shown in 
Table 11.5 


Table 11.5 

Per Pupil Expenditure by Schools (1990-91) 
Type of Per Pupil Expenditure* 
School (in Rupees) 
Pre-Primary 390.00 
Primary 2483.00 
Junior High 2000.00 
Secondary a 
Sr. Secondary 2133.00 


*Includes expenditure on capital projects as well as total plan and non-plan 
budget for these programmes. 
Source: Field Study. 


Monitoring of Centrally Sponsored Schemes 


The State Education Department implements a number of 
centrally sponsored schemes, the actual implementation being carried 
out by the concerned sections of the department. The planning and 
management of these schemes as well as the periodic evaluation of 
their implementation is the responsibility of the Planning and 
Monitoring Division. Some of the major centrally sponsored schemes 
include RFLP and the ET Programme, the schemes for Rural 
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Chapter 12 
Inspection and Supervision 
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two educational zones, one comprising the North and East districts, 
and the other, the South and West districts. An officer of the rank of 
Deputy Director of Education was put in charge of each zone. There 
were thus two Deputy Directors for these zones. 


Present Set-up 


The present organisational set-up for inspection and supervision 
in the state, as shown in Figure 5.3, is a slightly modified one. 
Inspection and supervision is carried on at the district level, the 
District Education Office being the smallest administrative unit. 
There are four Deputy Directors, each incharge of a district. They are 
subordinate to the Joint Directors concerned, there being two such 
officers—one looking after the North and East districts and the other, 
incharge of the South and West Districts. 

Below the Deputy Director, there are two Assistant Directors, 
one each at the district headquarters and sub-divisional level, and 
also three Assistant Education Officers. A detailed statement of 
controlling and inspecting authorities for different types of 
institutions is given in Appendix V. The inspecting and supervisory 
work is shared by these officers belonging to different categories at 
the districts, and their jurisdiction is clearly demarcated. 

Though the Joint Director of Education has overall charge of 
inspection and supervision of schools, he is primarily responsible for 
the inspection and supervision of senior secondary and secondary 
Schools. The Deputy Director inspects secondary and Junior high 
Schools; all schools below it are under the supervisory care of the 
Assistant Director of Education. The Assistant Education Officer is 
responsible for the inspection and supervision of primary schools in 
his zone. 

The Assistant Director in the District Office plays a vital role. He 
is incharge of general administration and other work which includes 
dealing with leave cases, increments, etc, besides inspection and 
supervision of junior high schools. He also supervises, through the 
Assistant Project Officer (APO), the Adult Education Programme in 
the district. The District Sports Officer (DSO) works under him. 

At each District Office, the Accounts Officer takes care of the 
routine accounts work as well as the salary of teachers and other 
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staff. There is also a supportive staff to look after accounts, 
secretarial, supervisory and other office work. The district level 
organisational set-up for inspection and supervision of East District 
is shown in Figure 12.1. 


Inspection System 

School inspections, carried out by the officers at different levels, 
conform basically to that of school administration and their overall 
functioning. The inspection of the academic activities of the schools 
in terms of the various subjects taught, is the responsibility of the 
*subject co-ordinators' at the State Institute of Education (SIE). The 
administrative aspects of schools are looked after by other personnel 
who generally attend to: (a) the staff position; (b) student enrolment; 
(c) recent construction made or constructions to be done; (d) the 
Stock position of the science laboratory equipment and sports 
materials; (e) the conduct of ‘board’ examinations; and (f) the 
physical facilities—present or required, like repair/renovation of 
School buildings, maintenance of school ground, fencing of school 
campus, electrification, furniture, etc. 


Inspection Reports : Analysis and Follow-up 

Inspection reports generally contain statistical data, such as 
enrolment, number of teachers and physical facilities available in the 
schools. They neither indicate the attitude of the teachers towards 
their work nor assess their performance and professional competence. 
The Education Department has not yet prescribed any format or form 
for submission of inspection reports in respect of any category of 
school by the concerned officers. 

To ensure a necessary follow-up, the inspecting and supervisory 
officers submit the reports to the Education Department. The reports 
are analysed and interpreted for follow-up action which is taken only 
after these analyses have been scrutinised by the senior officers of the 
department like the Secretary and Director of Education. 


Frequency of Inspections 

As there are no ‘inspectorates’ in the Education Department 
solely in charge of inspection and supervision of institutions, this 
aspect of educational administration is taken care of by the various 
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officers belonging to different levels of the administrative set-up. In 
the absence of any specified schedule, the officers take up this job 
when they find time after attending to other duties. Consequently, 
inspection and supervision may be said to be one of the activities not 
so well attended to by the officers. The field study reveals that only 
about 48 per cent of the schools in the sample were inspected in the 
rural areas, whereas, the percentage of inspected schools in the urban 
areas appears to be negligible. Details of the frequency of inspection 
of the sampled schools during the academic session of 1990, are 
shown in Table 12.1. 


Table 12.1 
Area-wise Frequency of Inspection of Schools per Academic Session 
Frequency of Rural Schools Urban Schools 
Inspection 


Pry. JHS* Sec. Sr.Sec. Pry. JHS Sec. SrSec. 


More 2 4 nil - nil nil nil nil nil 
than twice 

Twice 12 2 nil nil nil nil nil nil 
Once 5 3 L nil nil nil nil nil 
Never 14 2 14 2 nil T 1 4 


*JHS - Junior high schools 
Source: Field Study. 


Evidently, 47 per cent of the schools in the sample were not 
inspected even once during the entire academic session of 1990; 13 
per cent of the schools were visited only once while 21 per cent were 
visited more than twice. This is indeed alarming and demands urgent 
attention. 


Role of School Complex In Supervision 

Though the concept of ‘school complex' has been implemented 
in Sikkim, school complexes have not been able to contribute much 
towards the inspection and supervision of the constituent schools in 
each of the complexes and the ‘lead schools’ have not been able to 
provide the leadership expected from them. This may perhaps be 
attributed primarily to the lack of initiative on the part of the heads of 
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both the ‘lead’ and the ‘feeder’ schools, as some school complexes in 
which the heads of constituent schools show sufficient interest and 
initiative, have managed to achieve successful academic supervision. 
With regard to certain administrative matters like the disbursement of 
salary and distribution of textbooks, the school complexes have been 
successful. Therefore, with proper initiative and interest on the part 
of the administrators at various hierarchical levels, and an eagerness 
on the part of the school heads, the involvement of the school 
complexes in this aspect of educational administration may be 
sufficiently enhanced. 


Acitivity Profile of the Deputy Director 


The activity profile of the Deputy Director of the state's East 
District, which is the sample district of the study, has been prepared 
on the basis of the time spent by him on different activities. In a 
normal working month, these activities range from visits and 
inspection of schools, receiving visitors, travelling, attending 
meetings, etc., to office work, details of which are given in Table 
12.2 and shown in Figure 12.2. 


Table 12.2 
Activity Profile of Deputy Director of Education 
(East District) 

SLNo. Activity Time Spent (96) 
1 Visits and inspection 5 
2. Travelling 5 
3. Receiving visitors 15 
4. Meeting representatives of. 

unions/associations 2 
5. Attending meetings, conferences,etc. 3 
6. Office work 60 
7. Other activities* 5 


* Includes redressal of grievances, court cases, disciplinary matters, distribu- 
tion of textbooks and conducting ‘board’ as well as other examinations. 
Source: Field Study. 


Obviously, the maximum time of the officer is spent on office 
work, it being 60 in terms of percentage; while 35 per cent of his 
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time is taken up by other activities, only 5 per cent time is available 
for visits, supervision and inspection of schools. 

A comparison of the activity profile of the Deputy Director of 
Education of the East District, as revealed by the field study, with 
those of the District Education Officers of the early eighties, who, 
like the present Deputy Directors, were in charge of inspecting the 
secondary and junior high schools, brings to light the fact that even 
in the past, the DEOs had to spend 50 per cent of their time on 
budget and accounts, particularly in drawing and disbursement of 
salary to the staff, 30 per cent on establishment cases and 20 per cent 
on academic matters! This clearly indicates that only a negligible 
percentage of the time remained for the inspection and supervision of 
schools entrusted to them. 


General Issues 


The system of inspection and supervision of schools in the state 
has been ecountering, over the years, a number of problems which 
have been studied in detail, from time to time, by various committees 
and revealed in various reports including the reports on: (a) 
Supervision and Inspection by the Study Group of NCERT in 1969, 
(b) State's School System with Special Reference to its 
Administration by the National Staff College for Educational 
Planners and Administrators in 1976, and (c) Reorganisation of the 
Education Department of Sikkim by the Government of India, 
Ministry of Education and Culture in 1981. These studies suggested a 
number of modifications in the system to eradicate its flaws, but, 
according to the findings of the field study, certain areas in the 
sphere of inspection and supervision still require serious attention 
and concerted efforts for betterment. 

No norms, codes or guidelines regarding inspection and 
supervision of schools have been issued as yet by the Directorate. 
The workload of various categories of officers in respect of 
inspection of schools is not uniform in all the districts due to the 
variation in the number of schools in each district and also due to the 
absence of any norm regarding the number of schools to be inspected 
by an officer within a specific time. In the absence of any specific 
norm, the periodicity of inspection depends upon the availability of 
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time at the disposal of the officers concerned as most of their time is 
spent in routine academic and non-academic work, with 
comparatively little time left for them to attend to supervision and 
inspection of schools in their jurisdiction. 

There is no separate administrative set-up below the district level 
responsible for the supervision of schools and the entire process is a 
very centralised affair, controlled mainly by the Directorate. There 
are still no inspectors of schools primarily concerned with 
supervisory activities and the work is shared by officers at different 
levels of the administrative hierarchy. Besides, there is neither any 
job specification, nor any prescribed workload, which often results in 
confusion. Those officers who are given the responsibility of 
inspecting schools, have no prescribed format or proforma for 
collecting necessary information. Therefore, often redundant and 
irrelevant information is collected and the very purpose of inspection 
and supervision is defeated. Since no meaningful purpose is served 
by it, the entire exercise turns Out to be a futile one. 

In 1976, the concept of ‘school complex’ was introduced in the 
state and it was envisaged that school complexes, side by side with 
their other specific roles, would play a major role in the inspection 
and supervision of institutions. This, however, has not been possible 
largely due to the lack of initiative on the part of the heads of 
member schools in the complex. 

The state needs to look into the problem of inspection and 
supervision urgently and adopt certain corrective measures which, 
among others, may include: 

1. Introduction of norms for inspection and supervision of 
schools, specification of the jobs to be performed by the 
officers and other details of workload—such as the number 
of schools to be inspected by an officer within a particular 
time, frequency of such inspection, aspects to be covered, 
eto; 

2. A set of proforma for inspection of different institutions may 
be prescribed on the basis of which inspection reports may 
be prepared and submitted to the department and 
arrangements may be made to initiate follow-up action on 
the basis of these reports; 
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The State Institute of Education is in charge of carrying out 
the inspection of academic subjects in a school, while the 
administrative aspects are inspected by other officers of the 
department who are given such a responsibility. This dual 
control often results in a lack of co-ordination between the 
officers in the department and those in the SIE, and 
ultimately the schools become victims of such a lack of co- 
ordination. This problem needs urgent attention; 

Like other states, field-level set-ups called inspectorates may 
be established and given the charge of inspection and 
supervision of schools; and 

School complexes may be actively involved in the 
supervisory activities and the heads of schools, on whom 
this responsibility rests, need, therefore, to be adquately 
motivated to take an initiative in making inspection and 
supervision of schools a fruitful exercise. 


Other than these, efforts need to be made to evolve more 


effective strategies of inspection and supervision of schools and to 
use them to bring about qualitative improvement in the schools since 
in Sikkim, the procedure of inspection and supervision of institutions 
has undergone little change over the years. No innovations have so 
far been adopted in this area of educational administration. 


Reference 


Report of the study team on "Reorganisation of the Education 
Department of Government of Sikkim." Ministry of Education and 
Culture, Government of India, 1981. 


Chapter 13 


Academic Management 


Realising the vital role played by academic management in 
maintaining the quality of education, the Government of Sikkim is 
making sincere efforts to improve it despite various constraints and 
impediments. 

From 1953-54 to 1974-75, the Basic Training Institute (BTI) was 
the only centre of academic activities in Sikkim. Earlier, in 1965-66, 
a cell was created in the Education Department for the development 
of textual materials and it was for the first time that a realistic 
attempt was made with the help of expertise provided by NCERT to 
develop such material relevant to the Sikkimese way of life. Later the 
activities of the cell were expanded to include the production of 
language textbooks in local languages also. During this period, 
almost all the English books for primary classes were produced with 
the cooperation of the British Council and Oxford University Press. 

Since 1975-76, the Language Cell in the Academic Wing of the 
Education Department has been strengthened and it has produced 
several language and subject books, which include: 

1. English language books for classes I- V; 
Nepali/Lepcha/Bhotia/Limboo books for classes I to ХП; 
Mathematics books for classes I-V; 

Environmental Science books for Classes I-V; and 

Other textual and supplementary reading materials for adult 
and non-formal education under the UNICEF assisted 
academic programmes. 


АЙ ага ыу Ы 
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In 1975-76 an ‘Academic Cell’ was created in the Education 
Department with half a dozen subject co-ordinators in the scale of 
postgraduate teachers to supervise the academic programmes in the 
senior secondary schools. These co-ordinators belonged to the 
disciplines of Science, Mathematics, Social Science and English. 
This cell was converted to the State Institute of Education in 1976- 
Hits 


State Institute of Education 


The academic responsibilities of the Education Department are 
performed by the State Institute of Education (SIE) as shown in 
Figure 13.1. This institute functions under the leadership of a Deputy 
Director and with the following personnel: 

One co-ordinator and resource person in English; 

Two co-ordinators in Science; 

One co-ordinator in Science and Population Education; 
One co-ordinator in Social Science; 

One co-ordinator for UNICEF projects; and 

One assistant director for the CAPE project. 


А ee с-га 


Role and Function 


The role of the State Institute of Education is that of an advisor, 
innovator, implementer, inspector and supervisor for all the academic 
programmes of the Education Department. Its functions are: 

1. Preparation and production of instructional materials such as 
school textbooks, teachers' guides and manuals, audio visual 
teaching aids and film strips; 

2. Proposing, organising and conducting short in-service 
training and orientation programmes for school teachers of 
all categories—primary, graduate and postgraduate; 

3. Setting and moderation of examination papers; 

4. Framing of syllabus for all subjects from classes I to VIII 
only, as classes IX - XII follow the CBSE syllabus; 

5. Academic inspection and supervision of schools; 

6. Qualitative improvement of all subjects included in the 
school curriculum; and 
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7. Implementation of all projects funded by the UNICEF, 
UNESCO or/and Ministry of Human Resource Development. 


State Institute of Educational Research and Training 


With the approval of the state government, efforts are on to 
convert the SIE into the State Institute of Educational Research and 
Training (SIERT) by strengthening it on the lines of the National 
Council of Educational Research and Training (NCERT), for better 
and wider academic pursuits, with a Director/Joint Director as its 
head. During the initial stages, the SIERT, according to plan, is to 
occupy the premises to be vacated by the Teachers' Training Institute 
(TTI) which is being converted into a District Institute of Education 
and Training (DIET). Though the SIERT has started functioning, 
qualified, professionally trained and experienced academic resource 
persons are needed to bring about an all-round development in the 
academic standards and teaching-learning process as well as for 
producing quality textbooks and teachers' guides. To achieve these, 
the Eighth Plan proposes the following: 

1. Provision of necessary physical infrastructure by 
constructing an independent building with lecture halls, 
laboratories and an auditorium; and 

2. Creation of all necessary departments for various disciplines 
and areas of education by : (a) recruitment of suitably 
qualified, professionally trained and competent academic 
personnel and the appointment of a Director, (b) integration 
of various academic cells in the department like 
examination, textbooks, languages, educational technology 
and vocational education with the SIERT, and (c) 
establishment of close linkages between SIERT and DIET. 
For achieving these, a sum of Rs.70 lakhs have been 
earmarked for a period of five years. 


Teachers’ Training Institute 


The Teachers’ Training Institute (TTI) was initially established 
in 1957 at Temi in the South District and later in 1978 it was shifted ` 
to Gangtok and placed under the charge of SIE. At present it 
functions independently under the headship of a principal and 
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imparts in-service training to primary school teachers. The training 
course with a duration of ten months, is based on the curriculum of 
the National Council for Teacher Education (NCTE). 


District Institute of Education and Training 


To vitalise elementary education and to bring about qualitative 
improvement in its academic aspects, District Institutes of Education 
and Training (DIETs) are being established in the state in accordance 
with the recommendations of the National Policy on Education, 1986, 
and under the centrally sponsored scheme of providing hundred per 
cent financial assistance. The DIETs are conceived as instruments for 
bringing about qualitative transformation in the system of elementary 
education at the district level by providing rich resource support as 
well as by improving professional competence of the teachers and 
other educational functionaries. 

According to the guidelines, the main functions of a DIET are: 

1. Providing pre-service and in- service education to elementary 

school teachers; 

2. Inducting and providing continuing education to instructors 
and supervisors of non-formal and adult education, and also 
providing them with general resource support; 

3. Providing planning and management support to the school 
complexes and educational institutions, 

4. Serving as an evaluation centre for the primary and upper 
primary schools as well as the non-formal and adult 
education centres; 

5. Serving as a resource and learning centre for teachers and 
instructors; ) 

6. Providing educational technology and computer education 
support to the districts; and 

7. Innovations and research. 

These functions are to be carried out by the following seven 
branches and a unit with the help of their respective faculty: (a) Pre- 
service Teacher Education; (b) In-service Programme and Extension 
Services; (c) Planning and Management, (d) Educational 
Technology; (c) Work Experience; (f) Curriculum and Evaluation 
and (g) District Resource Unit for Adult and Non-formal Education. 
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An administrative section and the units which in 1988-89 were 
sanctioned by the Government of India with a provision of Rs. 70.71 
lakhs for arranging necessary infrastructural facilities and academic 
personnel are to support these branches. ‘ 

So far, elementary teacher training facilities in the state are 
limited to only one DIET which does not cater to the needs of pre- 
school and language teachers. Therefore, short-term crash 
programmes are proposed to be organised during the Eighth Plan 
period. For this, an outlay of Rs.50 lakhs was earmarked, of which a 
sum of Rs.10 lakhs was meant for the 1990-91 Annual Plan. 


Educational Technology Cell 


The Educational Technology Cell was established in 1978 as one 
of the academic units of the State Institute of Education (SIE). Later, 
it was delinked from the SIE and made an independent functioning 
cell headed by a Deputy Director, upgraded subsequently to the rank 
of Joint Director. Its main objective is to provide technological 
support to the classroom learning-teaching process. It confined its 
activities to the supply. of educational hardware to schools mainly 
because of the lack of production facilities: It has its own libraries of 
video films in the Directorate and also in each of the four districts. 
АП government senior secondary schools have been given a set of 
TV and VCP and to some schools, projectors have also been given. It 
is proposed to extend these facilities to schools at Secondary and 
junior high school level during the Eighth Plan period. 

The screening of educational films in remote areas is one of the 
major activities of the cell. Due to the poor physical and infrastruc- 
tural facilities, the cell is unable to play its crucial role’ of mass 
communication of the education delivery system, improving the qual- 
ity of teaching-learning process and sensitising teaching effect. It 
does not have its own independent building, audio studio, laboratory 
or photography cell. Therefore, to provide all these physical facilities 
to the State Cell of Educational Technology, as well as equipment 
like TVs, VCRs, video films, art materials, etc., 60 film and three 
additional ET vans plus audio-visual equipment like video cameras, 
tape recorders, etc, to each of the district education offices and also 
to strengthen the-administrative and technical machinery of the cell, 
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an outlay of Rs.30 lakhs has been earmarked for the Eighth Plan 
period. Of this, a sum of Rs.5 lakhs was apportioned for the 1990-91 
Annual Plan. 


Adult Education 


The Adult Education Section in the Directorate is headed by a 
Joint Director. He is also the nominated Director of the National 
Literacy Mission (NLM) and is assisted by a Deputy Director and 
two project officers in the Directorate and a team of assistant project 
officers and a supervisor at the district level. At present there are 522 
adult education centres functioning in Sikkim. The SIE sometimes 
needs to work in close cooperation with the Adult Education Section 
especially in the implementation of the UNICEF assisted project 
called Comprehensive Access to Primary Education (CAPE) which 
also caters to non-formal education. 

Besides these academic sections, the Examination Cell 
sometimes involves various personnel of the Education Department 
in activities like (a) setting and moderation of the State School Board 
Exmaination papers for Classes V and VIII and (b) organising and 
conducting workshops for examination paper setters and evaluators. 


Textbooks 

All textbooks used by the students of government primary 
schools are developed by the SIE. Books prescribed for classes VI, 
VII and VIII are selected from the wide range of publications 
available from different publishers and are procured directly from 
them. As all the government schools are affiliated to the CBSE, the 
books prescribed by the latter are used by the students of classes IX 
to XII. F 

The responsibility of selecting, procuring and distributing 
textbooks and other learning material lies with the Textbooks Unit of 
the Education Department. Printing of books for the government 
primary schools is also its responsibility. Textbooks are selected in 
accordance with certain guidelines as well as expert advice of SIE 
personnel, and after taking into consideration the stock position of 
prescribed books and ready finance. 

Books for classes VI to VIII are procured directly from the 
concerned publishers. Efforts are made to procure them before the 
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beginning of an. academic session. These books are distributed with 
the help of the District Education Officer. Heads of "lead" schools 
collect the books from these offices for further distribution to 
‘feeder’ schools in a particular school complex. Often, heads of 
Schools take their own initiative to collect the books for their 
respective schools. The textbooks are distributed free of cost to the 
students of all classes. 

The personnel of the SIE are in charge of the assessment of stock ; 
position of the teaching-learning materials like science laboratory 
equipment in the schools. They are sent by the institute to assess the 
Stock; thereafter, proposals arc put up and science laboratory 
equipment are sent by the Education Department to the concerned 
Schools. 


System of Pupil Evaluation 


A pupil is generally evaluated on the basis of his performance in 
examinations and sometimes, on the basis of results of regular 
written tests and performance in class. As yet, there are no other 
methods of assessing a pupil's performance. A cumulative record 
card of a pupil's performance is not maintained regularly and the 
only evaluation record normally maintained by the teachers 

. comprises the results of examinations. 

Students generally appear in the following public examinations: 

l. AISSCE conducted by the CBSE at the end of class XII; 

2. AISSE conducted by the CBSE at the end of class X; and 

3. The State Board of School Education examination conducted 

by the Examination Unit of the Education Department at the 
end of class V. 

АП other classes have internal assessments; that is, the schools 
hold the examinations and are responsible for setting the question 
papers, conducting the examination, evaluating the answer scripts 
and finally declaring the results. However, for class IX, the annual 
examination question papers are set by the department's Examination 
Unit; the schools are responsible for the assessment and declaration 
of results. 

The department has not yet prescribed any particular pattern of 
evaluation; the system therefore varies from school to school. The 
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only two examinations which all schools conduct are the mid-session 
‘half yearly’ examination and the end-of-session ‘yearly/annual’ 
examination. While most schools conduct only these two 
examinations, some also follow a system of holding weekly or 
monthly tests, or tests after the completion of each constituent unit in 
a subject. In certain schools, the academic year is divided into three 
terms and promotion at the end of it depends on the aggregate of 
marks obtained by the student in the diferent térms as well as 
throughout the year. 

The evaluation of students of classes X and XII is based on their 
performance at the class X and XII examinations conducted by the 
CBSE according to the following rules: 

1. Schools internally award grades in Socially Useful 

Productive Work (SUPW) which are submitted to the CBSE. 
Passing in this subject is compulsory for qualifying for the 
AISSCE examination; 

2. For science practicals, evaluation is external; that is, 
teachers from other schools within the state are appointed by 
the Examination Unit of the department to assess the 
students’ performance and the assessment results are handed 
over to the CBSE and; 

3. Allother written papers are evaluated by the CBSE. 

The absence of a prescribed system of student assessment - 
encourages schools to adopt their own method of evaluation for 
students upto class IX as well as for students of class XI. On the one 
hand, this gives them the freedom to practise an evaluation system 
that best suits their individual needs and also to try innovative 
methods of assessment, while- on the other hand, it leaves certain 

‚ other schools to be satisfied with only one set of examinations held іп 
the entire academic session. 

The system of evaluation generally practised in the state has 
certain negative aspects, such as: (а)-а lack of uniformity in the 
pattern of examination in different institutions all over Sikkim, (b) an: 
absence of any predetermined criteria for declaring the examination 

. results. For example, grace marks given to students vary from school 
to school and range from 10 to 70 or 80, thus passing a candidate on 
the aggregate marks obtained even when he has failed in more than 
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one subject; and (c) an absence of a standardised evaluation tool, that 
is, some schools set sub-standard question papers which lack validity 
and do not serve the purpose for which they have been set. 

The officers of the Education Department have forwarded certain 

suggestions for improving the evaluation system; these are: 

l. Introduction of a common system of evaluation by the 
department's Examination Unit in consultation with the SIE. 
The number of examinations held by the schools should be 
the same; the number of terms into which an academic ycar 
is divided should also be the same for all schools. The final 
result on which promotion to the next higher class depends, 
should be based on an assessment of the whole year’s 
performance. Since many schools conduct just two 
examinations per academic year, the department's personnel 
have observed that it may be helpful if the entire academic 
year is divided into four terms with a term test at the end of 
each, and the final result is based on an aggregate of marks 
of all the four term-tests. The suggested break-up of the 
academic session is that the first term should be from 
February to April, the second term from April to June, the 
third term from June to Septemebr and the fourth term from 
September to December; 

2. As there is no fixed evaluation system, the comparison and 
monitoring of the quantity, quality and pace of teaching- 
learning in a specified time is difficult. This leads to a lack 
of regular teaching in some schools. To ensure the desired 
kind of teaching-learning process in every institution, the 
Departmental Examination Unit may select randomly ten 
Schools and check their answer scripts; and 

3. To send term papers to schools would require the 
Examination Unit to set up a ‘question bank’, It may be 
helpful if the Examination Unit, in co-ordination with the 
SIE, holds workshops to identify syllabus specifications for 
each term and develop for all classes a question bank 
comprising question papers set on the pattern of the class X/ 
XII CBSE examinations. 
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National Talent Search Examination 


For identification of talented students and award of scholarships 
to them, the National Talent Search Examination (NTS) is held every 
year. At the state level too, students are assessed on. their 
performance in this examination and like other states, Sikkim also 
has its allotted quota to present students for the examination. Details 
of NTS Examination during 1986-87 to 1989-90, are given in Table 
13208 


ТаЫе 13.1 
Performance of State in NTS Examination 
Year State No. of 
Quota Candidates 
Allotted Appeared 
1986-87 25 09 
1987-88 25 13 
1988-89 25 23 
1989-90 25 08 


Source: NTS Section, National Council of Educational Research and 
Training. New Delhi. 


Though the state quota for NTS Examination is 25, it is 
disconcerting to note that the percentage of students appearing for the 
examination has been around thirty till 1989-90. In 1993, the 
percentage of students who appeared in the NTS examination to total 
enrolment in classes IX-XII was 0.66 though the number had risen to 
62 from 25 in 1986-87; but what is indeed alarming is that not even a 
single scholarship has been received by the state during the period 
1986-87 to 1989-90. In fact during the decade 1983 to 1933, not a 
single student was selected for award of scholarship. This clearly 
suggests that serious efforts are required to bring about qualitative 
improvement in education at the school level, particularly in respect 
of talent hunting and nurturing as a strategy for quality schooling. 


Institutional Arrangements for Research and Development 


The Education Department has no arrangements to conduct 
research and investigation on educational problems. The State 
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Institute of Education has also not been able to pursue any such work 
in an organised manner. It appears that the limited research work 
done at the institute is on an individual basis. Perhaps the 
establishment of a research wing at the SIE would encourage and 
ensure research work and empirical studies that need to be taken up. 


Innovative Practices in Administration 


Innovations in educational administration in the state have not 
been many, primarily because of the government's pre-occupation 
with expanding the educational facilities. The few innovative steps 
taken by the State Education Department are as follows: 

1. Under the school complex system introduced in the mid- 

seventies, the ‘lead’ schools play an important role in tasks 
like procurement and distribution of books, disbursement of + 
salaries to staff of the constituent schools of a particular 
complex, etc.. However, in the sphere of inspection and 
supervision, the school complexes have neither been able to 
perform the role that was envisaged for them nor have they 
started the practice of sharing among the constituent schools 
resources, academic experience, expertise and other 
facilities. 

2. The system of compelling parents to send their elementary 
school-age children to school by monitoring them with the 
help of an attendance authority, is indeed an innovation and 
a sure way of attaining the objective of universalisation of 
primary education. 


Propositions for Improvement 


The state government, in its endeavour to improve the academic 
aspect, is emphasising certain areas during the Eighth Plan period; 
these include: 

1. Intensive training of secondary teachers to enhance the 

quality of teaching-learning process; 

2. Close monitoring of the progress; 

Adoption of performance-oriented approach to teaching; 
4. Improving the professional competence of teachers and 
ensuring that cent per cent of them are trained during the 

Eighth Plan; 


u 
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Giving a better deal to teachers with greater accountability; 

Performance appraisals of institutions, their heads and 
teachers; and 

Introduction of vocational education in fifty per cent 
secondary schools. 


In addition to these efforts of the state government, certain steps 
may be taken to overcome the various problems impeding the aca- 
demic management of education and innovations in the state, such as: 


TH 


The strengthening of the administrative machinery for 
proper monitoring and supervision of school education in 
general, and subject supervision in particular; 

The much needed strengthening and reorganisation of SIE or 
SIERT as well as the appointment of properly qualified 
personnel to man them; 

The system of evaluation of pupils’ needs to be standardised 
and a uniform pattern decided upon for the entire state; 
Adopting the practice of periodic self evaluation by schools 
which may help in the timely diagnosis of the shortcomings 
of a particular school and their subsequent redemption; 

The establishment of a separate wing or unit for research and 
innovation under the SIERT may be helpful to boost 
research activities in educational administration апі 
planning, and also to carry them out in an organised manner, 
and 

The quality of education depends to a large extent on the 
competence of the teachers and their training in pedagogy. 
In Sikkim, a large number of teachers are underqualified and 
untrained. It is one of the very few states where, due to a 
shortage of trained personnel, men and women without 
proper qualification and teacher’s training, are recruited as 
teachers. This is a matter of serious concern. Efforts, 
therefore, should be made to. improve teacher training 
facilities in the state. Besides, to attract and retain qualified 
people to this profession, the service conditions of teachers 
need to be improved . 


Chapter 14 


Institutional Planning and 
Management 


In Sikkim, institutional planning and management has not yet 
been undertaken in a systematic way. Plans are not formulated by the 
schools for their better functioning or for the redemption of their 
existing deficiencies. All planning and administrative demands of the 
institutions, except that related to the institutional salary budget, are 
met by the Department of Education through the District Education 
Offices in a centralised manner and in accordance with the prescribed 
norms. In the absence of systematic planning at the institutional 
level, annual or periodic assessment of performance of the 
institutions is not yet in practice; no norms or format have been 
evolved as yet for the purpose of institutional evaluation. 


Heads of Institutions 


There are two types of institutions at the school level in Sikkim. 
These are: (a) government and (b) non-government institutions. The 
majority of the schools are under government management. The 
administrative and financial powers and functions of the heads of 
these institutions vary from school to school depending on the latter's 
management. Heads of government schools have not been delegated 
any administrative and financial powers by the department except 
that of daily management and administration of their respective 
Schools, control of school staff and sanctioning of casual leave. They 
can neither sanction any other leave or grant annual increment nor 
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can they appoint adhoc/temporary teachers. Though they can 
recommend transfers of staff, they cannot ensure the implementation 
of their recommendations. They, however, have the responsibility of 
writing the Annual Confidential Reports (ACR) of the staff under 
their control. 

А study of the background variables like gender and general 
qualifications of the heads of sample schools revealed that about 79 
per cent of the heads are men. Details of gender and academic 
qualifications of the heads of different categories of schools are given 
in Table 14.1. 


Table 14.1 
Background Variables of Heads of Sample Schools 
School Gender General Qualification 
Male Female UM М SrSec. Gr. PG Total 
Teachers 
Primary 29 4 ОАЗА ahs) 2 — 33 
JuniorHigh 8 4 — = = 9 3 12 
Secondary 11 5 -- — = 9 7 16 
Sr.Secondary 6 1 2 шы. же — 27 7 


"UM- Under Matriculate,M = Matriculate,Sr.Sec.-Senior Secondary, 
Gr. = Graduate, PG = Postgraduate. 
Source: Field study. 


The majority of teachers in the primary schools are 
undergraduates. In the junior high schools, 75 per cent teachers are 
graduates and the remaining are postgraduates. In the secondary 
schools, 56 per cent are graduates and 44 per cent are postgraduates. 
In the senior secondary schools, cent per cent of the heads have a 
postgraduate degree. 

A study of the daily activities of heads of sample schools shows 
that teaching and its supervision constitute their major academic 
functions. A head is also responsible for the improvement of various 
academic aspects of the school. With the help of the staff members, 
he maintains discipline in the school. During the field study, it was 
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observed that heads of primary and junior high schools spend a large 
part of their time in teaching; this, however, is not the case with 
heads of secondary and senior secondary schools who can afford to 
spend only 30 per cent and 25 per cent, respectively, of their time in 
teaching. A profile of the activities of institutional heads, prepared on 
the basis of the field study, is given in Table 14.2 and shown in 
Figure 14.1. 


Table 14.2 
Activity Profile of Heads of Sample Institutions 


Activity Time Spent (In percentage) 


Primary Jr. High Secondary Sr. Secondary 


Schools | Schools ^ Schools Schools 

1. Meeting parents 

and public 10 10 20 10 
2. Office work 15 20 30 40 
3. Teaching 55 45 30 29 
4. Supervision 

of teaching 10 15 10 15 
5. Maintenance of 

discipline 10 10 10 10 


Source: Field study. 


Evidently, heads of institutions devote 10 to 15 per cent of their 
time to supervision of teaching and 10 to 20 per cent time to meeting 
parents and public. Office work appears to take a substantial amount 
of their time, which is 30 per cent and 40 per cent in the secondary 
and senior secondary schools, respectively. For maintenance of 
discipline, they have at their disposal only 10 per cent of their time. 
The head of an institution, in spite of having very limited 
administrative and financial powers, is the kingpin in his school and 
is required to take care of its management and administration. 
Alongwith the management of staff, both teaching and non-teaching, 
plus the maintenance of the school plant in a broad sense of the term, 
including provision of physical facilities. He also has to maintain 
liaison with the Engineering Cell of the education department which 
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has the responsibility of constructing and maintaining the school 
buildings. 

Since the number of teaching and: non-teaching staff in schools 
happens to be limited, it appears that the heads do not encounter any 
major problem related to their duty as supervisor of those jobs 
performed by the school staff. Since they do not have the power to 
appoint, transfer, suspend or terminate the teachers, they face 
problems in controlling them. As there is no prescribed format either 
for self-appraisal of teachers or assessment of their performance in 
the academic or non-academic areas, teachers’ drawbacks, instances 
of negligence of duty, apathy, misconduct and other such matters are 
not reported. In the opinion of the administrators in Sikkim, since 
teachers are quite conscious of their duties, there is generally no 
serious problem encountered in respsect of discipline and neglect of 
official duty. 


Management of the School Plant 


The school plant is managed and maintained by the institutional 
head with the help of the staff—both academic and non-academic. 
General maintenance, beautification and cleanliness of the school are 
looked after by the students under the overall charge of the school 
captain, prefects and ‘house captains’. 

The field study reveals the following facts about the sample 
schools regarding maintenance of the school plant: 

1. Office records are generally maintained by the institutional 
head; however, in rare cases, teachers or clerks of the school 
help him in this job; 

2. Accounts are Кері by the institutional head himself or with 
the help of some staff. In a small percentage of sample 
schools, the school staff like respective class teachers, 
primary teachers, lower division clerks, etc., are delegated 
the duty of maintaining accounts; and 

3. Stores are normally placed under the teacher(s) as well as 
non-teaching staff like laboratory assistants, library 

-assistants, clerks, etc. In certain cases the institutional head, 
with the help of teachers, is in charge of stores. 
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School assets like building, furniture and equipment are 
generally looked after by the Education Department. Occasionally, 
the local panchayat also helps in the maintenance of infrastructural 
facilities, particularly furniture. 


School Working Days 

In Sikkim, all educational institutions are required to work for a 
minimum of 220 working days іп ап academic session and һауе a 
Tortnight's summer vacation as well as a winter vacation of 60 days. 
The academic session commences in mid February and continues till 
mid December. The dates for beginning or ending of a session vary 
from year to year as they are determined on the basis of gazetted 
holidays. The Directorate of Education publishes an annual school 
calendar to regulate uniformly the activities of schools. 

The percentage of time allotted for various activities in the 
schools to the total working days іп an academic session, are given in 
Table 14.3 which is self explanatory. 

Table 14.3 


Time Allotted in an Academic Session for 
Various School Activities 


Activity Time Allotted 
(In percentage) 

National/State/School 

— Functions 4.5 

— Teaching 84.2 

— Conducting examinations 9.0 

— Declared holidays 23 


Source: Field Study. 


Weekly Workload of Teachers 


The weekly workload of teachers varies from school to school 
depending on the type of school a teacher works in. In a primary 
school, the total number of periods taken by a teacher per week 
varies within a range of 30 to 45, though in certain rare cases, it is 
even below 25. On an average, a primary school teacher takes around 
30 periods. In the case of middle school teachers, the total number of 
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periods per week varies within a range of 35 to 45, the average 
periods per week being 30. For a secondary school teacher, the total 
number of periods varies betwen 40 to 48. In rare cases, some school 
teachers take only 25 periods a week. 


Teachers’ Diaries 


The teachers, in a majority of the sample schools, maintain daily 
diaries which are used in their performance appraisal. A negligible 
per cent of the teachers reported maintaining weekly diaries to help . 
them in performing their job better. 


Attendance of Teachers 


Daily attendance of teachers varies from school to schóol. An 
analysis of the average daily attendance of teachers in the sample 
schools of the state reveals that about 90 per cent of the teachers are 
present daily in about 40 per cent of the sample schools; in the 
remaining 60 per cent schools, 34 per cent have an average daily 
turnout of teachers varying within a range of 81 to 90 per cent, 12 per 
cent within 71 10:80 per cent and the remaining, about 61 to 70 per 
cent. A negligible number of schools have a daily attendance of 
below 50 per cent. In Table 14.4 the average daily attendance of 
teachers in the sample government schools in rural and urban areas of 
the state is shown. 

Table 14.4 
Area-wise Average Daily Attendance of Teachers in 
Sample Government Schools 


(In percentage) 
Institution Rural Area Urban Area 
Primary 74.5 NA 
Junior High 79.0 NA 
Secondary 86.5 93 
Higher Secondary 87.5 87 


Source: Field Study. 


Evidently, there is not a very great difference in the daily 
attendance of primary and junior high school teachers in rural areas; 
in the rural secondary and higher secondary schools also, the 
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difference is marginal. However, in the secondary and higher 
secondary schools of urban areas, a large difference is perceptible, 
their attendance figures being 93 per cent and 87 per cent in case of 
secondary and higher secondary schools, respectively. A difference is 
also conspicuous in the secondary schools of rural and urban areas, 
the attendance recorded being 86.5 per cent and 93 per cent in case of 
rural and urban secondary schools, respectively. In case of the higher 
secondary schools the disparity is marginal. It is observed that 
attendance of teachers in rural as well as urban areas is Higher in 
secondary and higher secondary schools than in the primary and 
upper primary ones; it is the highest being 87.5 per cent in case of 
higher secondary school teachers and the lowest—74.5 per cent in 
case of primary school teachers. 
Table 14.5 


Gender-wise Average Daily Attendance of Teachers in Sample 
Government Schools 


Teacher Attendance in Govt. Schools (%) 


Primary Junior High Secondary Hr. Secondary 


Male 63 82 88 89 
Female 86 77 85 86 
АЛ Teachers 74.5 79.5 86.5 87.5 


Source: Field Study 


The gender-wise analysis of figures, as shown in Table 14.5 and 
also in Figure 14.2, reveals that the attendance of male and female 
teachers is the highest in higher secondary schools it being 89 and 86 
per cent, respectively. The attendance of male teachers is higher than 
their female counterparts in all types of schools except in the primary 
schools, in which it is 63 per cent as against 86 per cent attendance of 
female teachers. 


School Committees 
Other than the managing committees which look after the overall 
management of schools, a few of the sample schools reported having 
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internal and external committees to facilitate their general 
functioning. Internal committees normally comprise representatives 
of staff and the institutional head. They look after various aspects of 
school management—academic as well as non-academic. Students’ 
committees, as revealed by the field study, are not common. 
Management committees have an important role in the administration 
of schools and parent teachers’ associations are the only other 
external committee which help the functioning of a majority of 
schools. Since a substantial number of parents are illiterate, these 
associations are not able to operate successfully. 


Students’ Services 

Students’ services available in most of the institutions under 
government management include: (a) free supply of textbooks and 
mid-day meals; (b) medical check-up; (c) immunisation; (d) hostel 
facilities; (е) universal free education; (f) boarding stipend ' and 
special stipend to all students belonging to the weaker sections of the 
society; and (f) concession for bus travel within the state. 


Sharing of Facilities 

In the state very few schools share facilities by working in shifts. 
Only about five per cent schools, the majority of which are located in 
urban areas, conduct primary classes in the morning shift and 
facilities such as classrooms, furniture, etc., are shared. Since most of 
the schools are well equipped, interdependence among them is 
absent. V 


Students, Parents and the Community 


Students, parents and the community are involved in different 
programmes of institutional improvement. The parents and the 
community are always ready to help when they are approached, but 
they do not take the initiative. They help by donations in the form of 
land, construct additional classrooms and offer social service for the 
improvement of the school environment. Students actively participate 
in the general maintenance and cleanliness of the school building and 
the campus. Under the leadership of the school captain and prefects, 
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they also assist in maintaining discipline in the school, organising co- 
curricular activities, conducting assembly, etc., through various 
*houses' into which the schools are divided. Some rare school may 
have student committees to look after these activities. 


Suggestions 


The concept of institutional planning needs to be introduced in 
Sikkim. For this purpose the institutional heads need to be given an 
orientation in the techniques of planning and management of schools. 
The supervisory officers at the directorate level also need to be 
familiarised with the methods and techniques of instiutional 
planning. : 

As there is no system of appraisal of the institutional heads, and 
teachers, particularly with regard to their teaching ability and the 
examination results of students, it is difficult to monitor their 
performance. As reported by the officers of the Education 
Department, the introduction of a system of proper appraisal of the 
performance of schools and teachers appears to be an urgent 
necessity. 


| 


Chapter 15 


Future Prospects 


Tasks Ahead 


Ever since Sikkim attained full statehood under the Union of 
India in 1975, it has made considerable progress in the field of 
education. It now has a literacy rate of 46.3 per cent and a female 
literacy rate of 38.2 per cent, besides recording а substantial growth 
in terms of the number of educational institutions at all levels, and 
gross enrolment ratio of 120.01 and 48.19 at the primary and middle 
levels, respectively. There are, however, still several tasks to be ; 
accomplished. The enrolment of girls in schools requires to be 
increased considerably. Similarly, the problem of dropout rate, which 
is over 60 per cent, needs special attention particularly among girls 
and among the scheduled caste and scheduled tribe children in rural 
areas. Based on micro-level planning, both formal and non-formal 
education channels have to be used to achieve the goal of universal 
elementary education. 

The scheme of Operation Blackboard, as extended by the 
Government of India to the middle stage of school educatiton, needs 
to be fully utilised to enrich the schools with essential physical 
inputs. Inter-district disparities in terms of educational facilities need 
to be reduced. The quality of education at all levels of schooling is a 
matter of concern requiring urgent improvement. A special impetus is 
needed to boost vocationalisation of senior secondary education. 
Sikkim, thus, has a long way to go not only to be able to keep pace 
with the rest of the country, but also to be able to fulfil the goals of 
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the National Policy on Education, 1986 and its subsequent 
modifications. 


Strengthening Legal Foundations 


The legal foundations of education in the state need serious 
attention as there are certain important areas, for example, the 
framing of rules and regulations as well as fixing of norms regarding 
recruitment, transfer, posting of teachers, etc.,which have to be 
provided with a sound legal base. There is also a need to make legal 
provisions for the delegation of adequate administrative and financial 
powers to officers at various hierarchical levels of the administrative 
machinery in the state to enable them to perform their duties 
effectively. 


State Advisory Board of Education 


Sikkim has not yet established any high level board, council or 
committee to advise and provide expert guidance in matters related to 
education. Such a body could help in the formulation and 
implementation of various developmental schemes. The formation of 
a State Advisory Board of Education may be helpful in evolving a 
State Policy on Education within the broad framework of the 
National Policy on Education (1986) as revised in 1992. 


Voluntary Organisations 


In Sikkim, a majority of the institutions are under government 
management. Voluntary organisations and local bodies do play a 
role, but only a minor one. The voluntary organisations involved are 
primarily religious in nature, receiving government assistance in the 
form of grants-in-aid. There is a need to encourage more voluntary 
agencies and non-governmental organisations to participate in the 
endeavour of providing education to the people. The feasibility of 
establishing a few secondary and senior secondary schools under 
government or private management exclusively for girls, may be 
considered. The North District has been recognised as a Tribal Sub- 
Plan Area, where the number of educational institutions is very 
small. The possibility of conversion of selected existing schools into 
viable residential junior and secondary schools with cent per cent 
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free education, may be a more cost effective proposition for 
education in this tribal area. 


Structural Reorganisation 


At present, the Directorate of Education in Sikkim looks after 
education and all educational endeavours in the state. However, with 
an unprecedented expansion in almost all sectors of education, it may 
be advisable now to examine the need to establish separate 
directorates for more effective management of different sectors. 

A District Education Office is the lowest unit of the educational 
administrative machinery, without any set-up at the field level. With 
its problems of communication along with those of transport and 
multiplicity of ethnic groups residing in different parts, it may be 
difficult for the state to administer educational institutions from the 
district headquarters. For instance, as the study reveals, in the 
absence of any machinery of educational administration below the 
level of district, it is hardly possible for the concerned staff to inspect 
even once a year half of the schools in a particular district. Therefore, 
a set-up at the field level below the District Education Offices needs 
to be created. These offices may be provided with: (a) necessary 
inspecting and supervisory staff to carry out effective inspection and 
control of schools and (b) essential statistical staff to collect relevant 
data at the grassroot level for use in the planning processes and 
management information system. 


Decentralisation of Educational Planning 

The present system of planning, being extremely centralised, 
does not take into consideration the real needs and aspirations of the 
people at the grassroot level. By initiating the planning process at the 
lowest unit of the machinery, rather than at the Directorate, a 
measure of decentralisation can be brought in. 

Positively linked to the decentralised planning process is the 
concept of institutional planning which needs to be urgently 
introduced in the state with a view to improving the quality of 
education. With institutional planning and management, the hard-to- 
acquire institutional resources will be used more judiciously in 
addition to a better and effective performance by the institutions. 
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Modernisation of Inspection and Supervision 


Inspection and supervision of schools is conducted by the 
officers at different hierarchical levels of the administrative sytem, 
but there are no norms about number, frequency, etc., of inspection to 
be conducted by each officer. There are no guidelines or specific 
proformae for preparing inspection reports or for their follow-up 
actions. To inspect and supervise the schools in a systematic manner, 
the officers should be enlightened their duties and responsibilities; as 
also about what exactly they are supposed to look for while 
inspecting. The number and type of schools to be visited in a 
particular period of time, the frequency of such visits, etc., should be 
laid down. 

The school complexes were introduced in Sikkim almost two 
decades ago, but till now they have not been able to undertake 
inspection and supervision of schools. The functions of the school 
complexes need to be reviewed and they need to be involved in this 
task for better monitoring of work and performance of the schools. 

The State Institute of Education has the responsibility of 
supervising subject teaching in schools, while the Directorate is 
entrusted with the task of inspecting their administrative aspects. 
This dual control creates problems, and the dichotomy needs to be 
done away with immediately. The inspectorates, when set up at the 
field level, may be given the responsibility of examining the 
administrative as well as academic aspects of schools. A panel 
inspection of subjects may be introduced with subject specialists of 
the State Institute of Educational Research and Training also in the 
panel. Institutional self-evaluation should also be encouraged. 


Focusing on Qualitative Improvement 


The provision of educational opportunities to all through formal 
as well as non-formal education, constitutes the first priority of an 
educational endeavour in a democratic set-up. Then follows the 
process of paying special attention to its qualitative improvement. An 
essential requirement for enhancement of quality of education is to 
have suitably qualified and trained teachers with a sound knowledge 
of pedagogy. More than 50 per cent of the teachers in Sikkim are 
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untrained; besides, a large number of them are even underqualified. 
Recruitment of unqualified and untrained teachers needs to be 
checked urgently. Training, both pre-service and in-service, needs to 
be made compulsory. The state has accordingly to provide facilities 
for the training of different categories of teachers. The Teachers’ 
Training College (ТТІ) and the solitary District Institute of Education 
and Training (DIET) may not be able to cater to the needs of pre- 
service and in-service training of teachers as the backlog of 
underqualified and untrained teachers is colossal. The Eighth Plan 
prioritises the need of improving teacher training facilities in the 
state. The establishment of additional DIETs may be expedited. 
Teacher training facilities in the neighbouring states may also be 
utilised besides participation in the teacher training programmes 
conducted by the National Council of Educational Research and 
Training (NCERT). Short-term in-service programmes and crash 
courses may also be developed and organised for the teachers. 

Administrators at various levels of the Education Department 
also need training in management and planning. The National 
Institute of Educational Planning and Administration (NIEPA) and 
other national organisations may help in this matter by providing 
training as well as expert guidance and advice. The entire 
administrative machinery needs to be reorganised and strengthened 
not by increasing the number of personnel at various levels of the 
administrative machinery but in qualitative terms by raising the 
professional competence of the personnel already in service and also 
by specifying the responsibilities each is expected to carry out 
through training and orientation programmes. Heads of institutions 
also need to be trained to manage their schools more effectively. In 
order to attract and retain the best of talent in the teaching profession, 
the service conditions of teachers need improvement. Rules and 
regulations regarding recruitment, transfer and posting of staff also 
need to be framed. 

In the light of the points discussed in this chapter, it is clear that 
several aspects of educational administration and planning in the 
state need to be reorganised and strengthened. The expert committee 
of the Central Government had suggested certain changes in 1980, 
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but it has not been possible to implement its recommendations. It is 
time now for the state to revamp the administrative system by 
incorporating these changes and introduce certain innovations to keep 
up with the changing times. The challenge of bringing about 
necessary reforms in the state's system of educational planning and 
administration should be taken up on a priority basis to achieve the 
goals set out in the National Policy on Education as revised in 1992. 
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Selected Indicators of Educational 


Development 
Sikkim and АП India 
Indicator Unit Year of Sikkim All India 
1 Reference 
j 2 3 4 9) 
1. District Educational Blocks and Inhabited Villages 
(a) i) Total districts Nos. 1991 4 466 
ii) Share in total о 90. 1991 0.86 — 
districts of the 
- . country 
(b)i) Educational blocks Nos. 1991 4 71098 
ii) Share in total % 1991 0.06 - 
educational blocks 
in the country 
(c)i) Inhabited villages Nos. 1981 3275 539383 
я 1986 405 579148 
Ш) Share in total % 1981 0.60 -- 
inhabited villages d 1986 0.07 -- 


of the country 
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Indicator Unit Year of Sikkim All India 
Reference 
1 2 3 4 5 
(d)i) Villageshaving Моз. 1981 085: 270795 
population less 
than 500 
ii) Villages having % 1981 53.41 70.98 
population less 
than 500 in 
inhabited villages 
(e) No. of habitation Nos. 1986 1206 981864 


П. Demographic 


(a) i) Total population “000 1981 632 665288 

1991 406 846305 

ii) Annual % 1981-91 2.54 2.54 
exponential 
growth rate 

iii) Share in % 1991 0.05 == 
роршайоп 

(b) i) Area Sq.Kms. 1981 7096 3287263 

ii) Share in area % 1981 0.21 -- 

(с) Роршайоп PerSq. 1981 45 216 

density Km. 

"d 1991 Sy 267 

(d) Sex ratio Per 1000 1981 835 933 

Males 1991 878 927 

(e) Rural population % 1981 83.85 76.30 

А 1991 90.89 74.29 

(f) SC population % 1981 5.78 15.75 

4 1991 5.93 16.33 

(g) ST population % 1981 22:24 7.16 


Y 1991 22.36 8.08 
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Indicator Unit Year of Sikkim АШ India 
Reference 
J a 3 4 5 
(h) School-age 
population for 
elemenatry 
education 
i) 6to 11 years 9b 1981 
age-group Boys 11.98 13.37 
Girls 13.89 1346 
АП 12.85 13.41 
% 1991 
Boys 10.37 11.70 
Girls 1552 11.88 
АП 10.91 11.79 
ii) 111014 years % 1981 
age-group Boys 6.80 7521 
Girls 7.50 7.16 
All 712 718 
% 1991 
Boys 5.37, 621 
Girls 6.00 6.39 
АП 5.67 6.30 
iii) 6to 14 years % 1981 
age-group Boys : 18.78 20.88 
Girls 21:39 20.62 
АП 19.97 20.60 
% 1991 
Boys 15.74 17.90 
Girls 1753 1828 
АП 16.58 18.08 
() Birth rate Per1000 1981 31.0 33.9 
Population 19910) 26.5 29.3 


(P) denotes provisional. 
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Indicator Unit Year of Sikkim All India 
Reference 
1 2 3 4 5 
() Death rate Рег 1000 1981 8.9 12.5 
Роршайоп 1991(Р) 8.8 9.8 
(К) Rate of married 
couple Rural 1981 140.7 170.9 
Urban 1981 145.0 161.3 


Ш. Socio-Economic 


(a) Net State Domestic Rs. in 1980-81 _ 49 110340 
Product (At current Crores 1988-89(Р) 177 312634 
prices.) 

(b) PerCapita Net Rs. 1980-81 1571 1625 
Domestic Product Rs. 1988-89(P) 4254 3908 
(At current prices.) х 

(c) Main workers to % 1981 46.68 33.48 
total population m 1991 40.45 34.18 

IV. Literacy 

(a) Literacy of * 1981 
persons aged 7 
years and above ы Male 53.00 56.50 

ái Female 27.38 29.85 
n All 41.51 43.67 
т 1991 64.20 
? Ма1е 65.74 39.19 
^ Female 46.69 5221 
i! All 56.94 — 


(b) Increase in 
literacy rate 
(АП persons) 96 1981-91 15.35 8.54 


(P) denotes provisional. 
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Indicator Unit Year of Sikkim All India 
Reference 
1 2 б 4 5 
(c) Districts having 
literacy rates ` 
i) Below 30 % 1981 25.00 25,12 
> 1991 0.00 5.97 
ii) 301060 % 1981 75.00 64.43 
ў 1991 75.00 66.37 
iii) 60 and above d 1981 0.00 10.45 
? 1991 25.00 27.66 
V.  Iliteracy 
(a)i) Illiterate “000 1981 148 305318 
persons of age x 1991 141 328879 
7] years and above 
ii) Share in total % 1981 0.05 -- 
illiterates of the 1991 0.04 = 
country Д 
(b) Increase/decrease in % 1981-91 =A73 7.72 
illiterate persons of 
age 7 years and above 
VI. Availability of Schooling Facilities 
(Rural population served 
by schooling facility) 
(i) Primary level p 1978 64 93 
(upto 1 km.) x 1986 83 94 
Gi) Upper primary level % 1978 42 79 
(upto 3 kms.) ji 1986 71 84 
(11) Secondary level % 1978 42 74 
(upto 5 kms.) ў 1986 70 79 
(upto 6 kms.) 
(iv) Hr. secondary % 1978 14 41 
level (upto 8 kms.) ” 1986 29 51 
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Indicator Unit Year of Sikkim АП India 
Referénce 
1 2 3 4 3 


VH. Institutions 


(a) No. of school stages 


(i) Primary stage Nos. 1978 363 570011 
3 1986 656 631308 
Annual growth rate % (1978-86) 7.68 1.28 
(ii) Upper primary Nos. 1978 65 147250 
stage $ 1986 189 187602 
Annual growth rate % (1978-86) 14.27 3.07 
(11) Secondary/hr. Nos. 1978 33 55074 
secondary stage ui 1986 81 82696 
Annual growth rate % (1978-86) 11.88 521 
(iv) All school stages Nos. 1978 461 772335 
H 1986 926 901616 
Annual growth rate % (1978-86) 9211 1.95 
(b) Educational pyramid 
(Ratio of primary and 
upper primary stages 
to secondary 
Stage) P:UP:HS 1978 11:2:1 10:3:1 
1986 8:2:1 8:2:1 
(c) Government and local body 
Schools 
(i) Primary schools % 1978 71 94 
3 1986 99 93 
(ii) Upper primary % 1978 97 78 
schools т 1986 99 75 
(iii) Secondary schools % 1978% 92 39 
% 1986 96 46 
(іу) Hr. secondary schools % 1986 49 42 


*Includes Hr. Secondary also. 
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Indicator Unit Year of Sikkim All India 
Reference 
1 2 3 4 ài 
(d) Average population served 
by a school stage 
(i) Primary stage Nos. 1978 771 1137 
: 1986 544 1203 
(ii) Upper primary Nos. 1978 4308 4401 
stage H 1986 1889 4048 
(її) Secondary/hr. Nos. 1978 8485 11766 
sec. stage H 1986 4407 9182 
(iv) АП stages 1978 607 839 
т 1986 386 842 
(e) Average number of 
school stage per lakh 
of population 
(i) Primary stage Nos. 1978 130 88 
d 1986 184 83 
(ii) Upper primary Nos. 1978 23 23 
stage ? 1986 53 25 
(iii) Secondary/hr. . Nos. 1978 12 8 
sec. stage 9 1986 23 11 
(iv) All stages Nos. 1978 165 119 
? 1986 259 119 
(f) Average area served 
by a school stage 
(i) Primary stage — Sq.Kms. 1978 20 6 
> 1986 11 5 
(ii) Upper primary iq 1978 109 22 
stage 2 1986 38 18 
(iii) Secondary/hr. à 1978 215 60 
sec. stage e 1986 88 40 
(iv) Allstages FF 1978 15 4 
= 1986 8 4 
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Indicator Unit Year of Sikkim АП India 
Reference 
1 2 3 4 5 


(g) Average size of 


primary, upper primary, 
secondary and 
hr. secondary stage 
(i) Primary stage Nos. 1978 104 120 
z 1986 94 136 
(ii) Upper primary Nos 1978 71 122 
stage 22 1986 79 145 
(її) Secondary & hr. Nos. 1978 45 161 
secondary stage А 1986 65 182 
(v) All stages Nos. 1978 96 124 
ii 1986 89 142 


VIII. Enrolment 
(a) Stage-wise 
(1) Classes I-V In'O00 1978 38 68602 
Ы 1986 62 85911 
j3 1991 (P) 73 101577 
Annual growth rate ^ 96 (1978-86) 6.28 2.85 


2 (1986-91) (Р) 2 341 

(ii) Classes VI-VII — In'O000 1978 5 17958 
F 1986 158598527272 

x 1991 (P) 16 34446 


Annual growth rate % (1978-86) 12.54 5.36 

n (1986-91) (P) 9.99 478 

(ш) Classes IX-XI/XII In'000 1978 15 88721 
B 1986 53 150296 

[i 1991 (P) 94 193032 

Annual growth rate ^ 96 (1978-86) 20.13 6.81 

Hi (1986-91) (P) 11.43 5.13 


(P) denotes provisional. 
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Indicator Unit Year of Sikkim — AllIndia 
Reference 
1 2 3 4 5 
(b) Girls enrolment 
i) Classes I-V 9b 1978 38.59 38.26 
si 1986 44.92 40.81 
У 1992 (Р) 46.87 42.63 
ii) Classes VI-VIII % 1978 33.12 32.70 
5 7А 1986 43.81 35.32 
Y 1992 (P) 47.54 38.79 
iii) ClassesIX-XI/XII % 1978 38.59 28.69 
52 . 1986 36.34 31.49 
р 1992 (Р) 43.49 34.35 
(c) Enrolment of scheduled 
caste children қ 
(1) Classes I-V % 1978 5.81 14.73 
is 1986 NA 17.12 
% 1992 (Р) 5.92 16.47 
(ii) Classes VI-VII 96 1978 3.13 11.21 
з 1986 4.53 14.69 
x 1992 (P) 443 13.92 
(іі) ClassesIX-XI/XII % 1978 3.00 9.77 
4 1986 3.37 12.67 
E 1992 (P) 4.12 12.06 
(d) Coefficient of equality 
among scheduled 
caste children 
(i) Primary % 1978 1.00 0.94 
d 1986 1.09 1.05 
Ж 1992 (Р) 1.00 0.97 
(ii) Upper primary h 1978 0.54 0.71 
i 1986 0.53 0.65 
s 1992 (P) 0.75 0.86 


(P) denotes provisional. 
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Indicator Unit — Yearof Sikkim All India 
Reference 
1 2 3 4 3] 
(ій) Secondary & hr. % 1978 0.52 0.62 
secondary stage К 1986 0.57 0.78 


iy 1992 (P) 0.69 0.74 
(е) Enrolment of scheduled 


tribe children 

() Classes I-V % 1978 22.79 6.28 
i 1986 21.26 7.84 

5 1992 (Р) 21.33 7.94 

(Ш) Classes VI-VIII % 1978 25.21 3.39 
М 1986 20.36 5.12 

2 1992 (р) 21,55 524 

(ii) ClassesIX-XI/XII % 1978 ОДЕТ] 2.84 
9) 1986 24.22 3.96 


қ 1992(Р) 22229 4.14 
(f) Coefficient of equality 
among scheduled tribe 


children 
(i Primary % 1978 0,98 0.81 
я 1986 0.95 0.98 
j 1992 (P) 0.95 0.98 
(ii) Upper primary % 1978 1.08 0.44 
stage B 1986 0,91 0.64 
d 1992 (P) 0.96 0.65 
Gii)  Secondary/hr. % 1978 8.91 0.37 
secondary stage Э 1986 1.88 0.49 
i 1992 (P) 1.00 0.51 

(g) Gross enrolment ratio 

(i) Classes I-V % 1978 123.93 81.65 
(6-11угѕ.) % 1986 127.72, 91.69 


% 1992 (Р) 11800 105.70 


(P) denotes provisional. 
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Indicator Unit Year of Sikkim All India 
Reference 
1 2 3 4 9) 
(ii) Classes VI-VIII % 1978 27.86 37.94 
(11-14yrs.) ^ 1986 55.90 47.95 
2 1992 (P) 54.10 67.50 
(h) Age specific enrolment 
ratio 
(i) 6-11 yrs % 1978 68.90 6413 
E: 1986 64.75 715.89 
(i) 11-14 yrs 96 1978 9992 41.72 
А 1986 OT STAT. 
(i) Wastage rates 
(1) Classes I-V 96 1981-85 59 46 
x 1984-89 62 45 
(ii) Classes I-VII % 1978-85 73 64 
E 1981-88 68 61 
(iti) Classes 1-Х % 1976-85 98 77 
5 1979-88 88 75 
6) Educational 
Pyramid of 
Enrolment 
(ratio of enrol- Р:0Р:5 1973 82:1 
ment in primary к 1978 8:2:1 
stages to enrol- d 1986 6:2:1 
ment in secon- Ы 1992 (Р) 5-24] 
dary/higher 
secondary stage) 
IX. Teachers 
(а) Number of teachers 
(i) Primary stage Іп “000 1978 4 3 
d 1986 6 3 


(P) denotes provisional. 
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Indicator Unit Year of Sikkim All India 
Reference 
1 2 3 4 5 

Gi) Upperprimary Іп “000 1978 6 5 
stage ч 1986 5 5 
(ш) Secondary/hr. Іп “000 1978 6 11 
Secondary stage e 1986 8 11 
(iv) All stages In'000 1978 5 4 
% 1986 6 4 


(b) Annual growth rate 
of teachers by stage 
i) Primary stage % 1978-86 13.05 1.60 
ii) Upper primary stage % 1978-86 10.61 2.60 


iii) Secondary/hr. % 1978-86 15.42 5.49 
secondary stage 
iV) Allstages p 1978-86 21/37 4.39 
(c) Female teachers 
(і) Primary stage % 1978 37.11 27.37 
e 1986 36.34 30.20 
(и) Upper primary stage % 1978 28.72 27.76 
» 1986 26.32 30.92 
(іі) Secondary stage 96 1978 28.36 25.70 
5 1986 36.50 28.53 
(іу) Hr. secondary % 1978 20.33 20.85 
stage m 1986 25.00 29.64 
(d) Trained teachers 
(i) Primary stage % 1978 64.53 86.27 
ў ii 1986: 49.68 86.45 
(ii) Upper primary stage % 1978 46.41 86.67 
d 1986 28.83 8742 
(ii) Secondary stage % 1978 56.72 88.41 
к 1986 38.94 90.02 


(e) Scheduled caste teachers 
(i) Primary schools % 1978 2.54 9.00 
2 1986 3.78 11.05 
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Indicator Unit Year of Sikkim All India 
Reference 
1 2 3 4 5 
(ii) Upper primary % 1978 3.87 6.96 
schools i 1986 2.00 8.58 
(ш) Secondary % 1978 2.29 3.63 
schools Я 1986 2.59 5.89 
(iv) Нг. secondary % 1978 3.99 2.68 
schools S 1986 2.71 4.83 
(© Scheduled tribe teachers 
(i) Primary Schools % 1978 26.29 4.82 
j 1986 23.32 6.13 
(ii) Upper primary % 1978 19.78 3.53 
Schools 4 1986 20.89 4.66 
Gii) Secondary schools % 1978 21.49 1.66 
z 1986 21.98 2.54 
(iv) Hr. secondary % 1978 27м, 0.67 
schools ", 1986 26.73 1.33 
(g) Pupil teacher ratio 
(i) Primary stage Pupils Per 1978 22 43 
Teacher 1986 15 47 
(ii) Upper primary y 1978 13 24 
stage S 1986 17 30 
(ii) Secondary/hr. a 1978 8 15 
secondary stage 5 1986 9 16 
(iv) Allstages " 1978 18 26 
ыр 1986 13 28 
(h) Teacher school stage 
ratio 
(i) Primary stage Teachers Per 1978 4 3 
section 1986 6 3 
(0) Upper primary T 1978 6 5 
stage Е 1986 5) 5 
(її) Secondary/hr. x 1978 6 11 
8 11 


secondary stage 1986 
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Indicator Unit Year of Sikkim All India 
Reference 
1 2 2 4 5 
(iv) Allstages Teachers Per 1978 5 4 
section 1986 6 4 
X. Education in Rural Areas 
(a) Rural population % 1991 90.89 74.29 
(b) Primary 
i) Institutions % 1988 99.59 88.48 
ii) Enrolment 55 1988 99.70 79.79 
(c) Upper primary 
i) Institutions % 1988 100.00 7912 
ii) Enrolment 3 1988 100.00 71.01 
(d) Secondary 
i) Institutions % 1988 92.59 70.92 
ii) Enrolment i 1988 83.68 61.67 
(e) Hr. secondary 
i) Institutions % 1988 7143 44.71 
ii) Enrolment ES 1988 63.83 38.53 
(f) All types of schools* 
1) Institutions % 1988 98.59 83.73 
ii) Enrolment if 1988 92.11 70.13 


ХІ. Budgeted Expenditure on Education Excluding Government 
of India Budget (Revenue Account) 


(a) Budgeted expenditure on 
education in state 
(i) Expenditure on % 1983-84 13.3 24.1 
education and 2 1991-92 20.4 231 
training by all 
deptts.to total 
budget 


ЖАП types of schools means schools imparting general education from 
pre-primary to higher secondary (104-2) level. 
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Indicator Unit Year of Sikkim АП India 
Reference 
1 2 3 4 5 

Gi) Plan expenditure % 1983-84 41.0 10.8 
on education of the ” 1991-92 35.1 10.0 
Education Department 

Gii) Plan expenditure % 1983-84 16.5 16.1 
on education and " 1991-92 39.9 12.8 
training of all 
departments to 
total plan 
expenditure 

(b) Budgeted sectoral expenditure 
of Education Department 
() Primary % 1983-84 30.4 48.6 

education Ж 1991-92 56.7 46.8 

Gi) Secondary 9b 1983-84 58.3 324 
education ri 1991-92 35.4 ЗГ 

(ii) Adult/special 9b 1983-84 2.7 1.2 
education 2 1991-92 2.9 1.0 

(iv) University and % 1983-84 35 12.6 
higher education ү? 1991-92 22 11.7 

(v) Technical % 1982-84 LIE 2.6 
education 4 1991-92 132) 522) 

(vi) Other 9b 1983-84 51 2.1 
programmes % 1991-92 1.6 6.1 


XII. Budgeted Expenditure on Education in State Excluding 
Government of India Budget (Capital Account) 


(a) Capital % 
expenditure on T 
education to 
total capital 
expenditure 


*Magnitude nil, 


1983-84 
1991-92 


9] 
92 


1.0 
2.3 
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Indicator Unit 


Year of 
Reference 


Sikkim 


All India 


1 2 


3 


(b) 


XIII. 


(а) 
(0) 
(с) 


(d) 


Loans for % 
education to 

total loans 

and advances 


1991-92 


0.0 


0.1 


Total Expenditure on Education (From Govt. and Non- 


Govt. Sources) 


Per capita Rs. 
expenditure on 

education 

(at current prices) 
Educational % 
expenditure to 

state income 

(at current prices) 
Recurring % 
expenditure to 

total expenditure 

on education 

Expenditure on education 
by objects (at current prices) 


(i) Salaries of % 


Gi) 
Gii) 


(іу) 


teachers 

Salaries of % 
other staff 
Maintenance % 
of equipment 

and other items 
Direction and % 
inspection 


*Magnitude nil. 


1983-84 


1983-84 


1983-84 


1983-84 


1983-84 


1983-84 


1983-84 


193.38 


8.38 


76.0 


79.9 


72 


78.97 


3.00 


95.40 


752 


10.9 


0.7 


19 
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Indicator Unit Year of Sikkim All India 
Reference 
1 2 3 4 5 
(v) Other items 9b 1983-84 Jel 11.7 
(e) Per pupil recurring cost 
(at current prices) 


(i) Primary schools Rs 1983-84 509.1 217: 
2 1987-88 1447.0 339.7 


(ii) Upper primary Rs 1983-84 570.1 285.1 


schools i 1987-88 1774.0 429.7 
Gii) Secondary/hr. Rs 1983-84 7753 600.7 
secondary schools ” 1987-88 1958.0 771.5 


Notes: 1. Indicators have been developed оп the basis of the latest data 
available at the national level. 
2. Incertain cases, the data given in indicators may not tally with the 
data given in the report due to different sources and definitions. 


Sources: 
Census of India: 1971: Series-I, New Delhi, 1971. 


Census of India: 1981, Series-I, India—Primary Census Abstract, General 
Population, New Delhi, 1981. 


Census of India: 1991, Series-I, Paper-I, Provisional Population Totals, New 
Delhi, 1991. 


Census of India: 1991, Final Population Totals, Series—I, Paper-I of 1992, Vol. 
I and II NICNET - Census Services-1993. 


Census of India: 1991, Final Population Totals, Series-I, Part-II of 1992. Brief 
Analysis of Primary Census Abstracts, New Delhi, 1992. 


Economic Survey 1992-93, Government of India, Ministry of Finance, 
Economic Division. 
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Population Projection 1971, Expert Committee Report on Population 
Projection, Registrar General of India. 


Statistical Database for Literacy, Vol. І, П, Literacy for Age Group 7 and above 
1981-1991 (Provisional) National Institute of Adult Education, New 
Delhi, 1992. 


А Handbook of Educational and Allied Statistics, Ministry of Human Resource 
Development, Govt. of India, New Delhi, 1987. 


Estimates of State Domestic Products and Gross Fixed Capital Formulation: 
1991, Central Statistical Organisation, Department of Statistics, Ministry 
of Planning, Govt. of India, 1991. 


Health Information India: 1990, Central Bureau of Health Intelligence, 
Directorate General of Health Services, Ministry of Health and Family 
Welfare, Govt. of India, New Delhi,1991, 


Family Welfare Programme in India: 1989-90, Year Book, 1989-90, Ministry 
of Health and Family Welfare, Department of Family Welfare, Govt. of 
India, New Delhi, 1991. 


Third All India Educational Survey: 1973-74, Educational Facilities and 
Enrolment (School Education), National Council of Educational Research 
and Training, New Delhi, 1979, 


Third All India Educational Survey: 1973-74, Teachers, National Council of 
Educational Research and Training, New Delhi, 1979. 


Fourth All India Educational Survey: 1978-79, National Council of Educational 
Research and Training, New Delhi, 1982, 


Some Statistics on School Education, NCERT, New Delhi, 1980. 


Fifth All India Educational Survey: 1986-87, National Council of Educational 
Research and Training, New Delhi,1992, 


Education in India: Voll, 1973-74, Govt. of India, Ministry of Human 
Resource Development, Department of Education, New Delhi, 1988. 


Education in India: 1983-84, Voll and Vol. II, Govt. of India, Ministry of 


Human Resource Development, Department of Education, Govt. of India, 
New Delhi, 1988. 
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Education in India, 1987-88, Vol. I(s) and Vol. Щ$), Ministry of Human 
Resource Development, Department of Education (Planning, Monitoring 
and Statistics Division), Govt. of India, New Delhi, 1993. 


Education in India, 1988-89 Vol I(s) Ministry of Huaman Resource Develop- 
ment, (Planning, Monitoring and Statistics Division), Govt. of India, 
New Delhi, 1993. 


Expenditure on Education: Central and State Annual Budget, 1972-73 to 1974- 
75, Statistics and Information Division, Ministry of Education and Social 
Welfare, Department of Education, Govt. of India, New Delhi, 1974. 


Analysis of Budgeted Expenditure on Education: 1982-85, Ministry of Human 
Resource Development, Department of Education, Govt. of India, 
New Delhi, 1985. 


Analysis of Budgeted Expenditure on Education: 1971-74, Ministry of Human 
Resource Development, Govt. of India, Department of Education, New 
Delhi, 1974. 


Analysis of Budgeted Expenditure on Education, 1989-90 io 1991-92, 
Planning, Monitoring and Statistical Division, Ministry of Human 
Resource Development, Department of Education, Govt. of India, New 
Delhi, 1993. 


Sample Registration System, Registrar General and Census Commissioner, 
India, 1991. 


Selected Educational Statistics, 1991.92, Ministry of Human Resource 
Development, Department of Education, Govt. of India, New Delhi, 1993. 


Education in India, 1967-68, 1969-70, 1972-73, 1975-76, 1976-77, 1978-79, 
1979-80, 1981-82, 1985-86 and 1988-89, Ministry of Human Resource 
Development, Department of Education, New Delhi. 
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Appendix IV 


Pay Scales and Gross Emoluments of 
Various Categories of Officers* 


SL Designation Scale of Pay Gross 

No. Emolument 

l. Director Rs. 4000-125-4500 Rs.6320 
150-5400 

2. Joint Secretary/ Rs. 3450-125-4700/ Rs.5623 


Joint Director 


3. Deputy Secretary/ Rs. 2525-75-3200 Rs.4116 
Deputy Director -100-4000 
4. Under Secretary/ Rs. 1820-60-2600 Rs.2839 


Assistant Director 


5. Assistant Education Rs. 1520-40-1600 Rs.2370 
Officer -50-2300-60- 
2660 


* Other than IAS Officers 


Appendix V 
Pay Scales and Qualifications for Various Categories of 
Teachers* 
SL Category of Qualification Scale of Pay Allowances as Percentage 
No. Teacher of Basic Pay 
HCA HRA DA 
1. School Mother Middle school pass Rs. 875-15-995/20-1275 8% 15% 40% 
2. Primary Tcacher Matric/[A/PUC Rs. 1080-25-1280/30-1760 8% 15% 40% 
(Classes I-V) 
3. Graduate Teachers Graduate (ВА/ Rs. 1520-40-1600-50-2300-60-2600 8% 15% 40% 
BCom/B.Sc) 
4. PostGr.Teacher PGT MA, MSc. Rs. 1820-60-2600/75-3200 8% 15% 40% 
M.Com 
5. Principal, Senior Trained PGT Rs. 2525-75-3200-100-4000 8% 15% 40% 
Secondary School 
Contd. 
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